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DEATH. 


VANDENHOFP. 


BY CHARLOTTE E 


Why art thou dreaded, monarch of the grave! 
When we behold thy unrelenting grasp, 

Making the Great one dust—thy seal triumphant 
Stamped on paled Beauty's brow,—why do we weep? 
When thou art named, why does the Morner turn 
That quick and fearful glance on the bright group 


Sporting so gaily round her cheerful hearth ! 

Are not their limbs all full of life and health? 

Are not their cheeks as soft moss-roses bright ! 

Sounds not their merry laugh like pealing bells 

Ringing a holiday to those who toil? 

Why does she clasp them in her arms, as though 

Thy dart could not avail against the shield 

Of such a love as hers?) Why does she part 

The ringlets from their brow, with gaze so fixed, 

So searching in their eyes, as though she'd read, 

In that clear, stainless page, their fate, and learn 

If their sweet voices and their bright orbs could 

Be stilled or closed by thee ?—And what think they, 
What knows a child of Dearn! 

Should Death's dark shadow fall between 

The playful ones 


The little ones ! 
Oh! nought ! 

The young warm heart and joy‘ 
Twine their fair arms around the mother’s neck, 


And raise their shining eyes with love to her : 

While hers, the Morner’s eyes grow dim, and tears 
Fall from them ; and she prays that heaven will spare 
Her cherubs to her love, nor doom them yet 

To fill the dark, cold grave! Why does she so? 
Were they not made for Thee! Are not their souls 
Sinless ? and free from all that might offend 

Or bar them from their God '— 

Fell monarch of the world ! onward thou comest 


With rapid strides, thy foot-fall echoless 
And thou dost bear us—whither ! 


Age—youth—thy prey ! 
“eee eee eeenee 

That dark uncertainty—that undefined— 

That awful Future, which thy hand unveils, 

We shrink from more than thee! Thou’rt but the end 


Of sorrow—Gnief's all-dreamless sleep,—unto 
Our mortal eyes! But to the sould thou ope'st 
A state that knows no change—lasting for aye ! 
A cloudless day—or night that sees no star. 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 


THE DEAD GUEST. 
BY HEINRICH 28¢ HOKKE. 


CHAPTER V. 

Tue dead guest was the only thing talked of at dinner all over 
town. Curiosity was raised to the utmost, and everybody looked 
forward anxiously to the evening when a social meeting was to take 
place at the burgomaster’s, when there would be an excellent 
opportunity to learn everything that had happened from the 
recorder’s lady, who made it one of the duties of her office to have 
the first news of everything that happened in Herbesheim Herr 
Bantes was prevented from joining the circle at once, by a visit from 
one of his workmen. While they were talking tugether, a piercing 
shriek was heard, followed by profound silence. 

“Go and see what's the matter, Paul,” said Herr Bantes. 

The workman went, and returned in a few minutes with a discom- 
posed air, and could only whisper, tremblingly, “* Some one that 
Wants to see you.” 

“Come in!” cried the burgomaster, impatiently. 
the door, and a stranger walked im with great deliberation 
4 very tall, spare man, dressed in black, with pleasing features, but 
deadly pale. A blaek silk cravat rendered this paleness still more 
corpse-like. The neatness of his dress, the fineness of his linen, 
the superb rings that glittered on his fingers, and the ease of all his 
movements, indicated that the stranger belonged to the upper 
classes of society 

Herr Bantes stared fixedly at the 
fuest, in propria persona, before him, but recovered himself as wel! 
ts he could, and, as he bowed to the stranger with somewhat 
anxious politeness, told the workman not to leave the room. 

“Tam happy, Herr Bantes, to have the pleasure of knowing you,” 
sad the stranger, slowly and quietly ; “I should have had the 
honour of waiting on you immediately on my arrival, but that I 


needed rest after my journey, and for the fear of intruding upon | 
b ) i 


Paul opened 
He was 


stranger. He saw the dead 


you too soon.”” 


| Some contusion 


| matter over with himself. 


: betrothal and all that, which I learned onlv a few days ago 


“Much obliged, much obliged ! answered the burgomaster, in 
** But”—an involuntary shudder came over him 


He could not trust his own eves. He offered the stranger a chair, 


' wishing to himself all the while that he was a thousand miles off 
' 
The stranger bowed deliberately, took a seat, and said 


* You do 
not know me ; but you doubtless can guess who I am!” 

Herr Bantes felt as though his hair was lifting the very wig off 
his head. He shook his head in fear, and said, with forced polite- 
ness : “ I have not the honour of knowing you.” 

‘My name is Hahn, the son of your old friend,” rejoined the 
visiter in a hollow voice, and smiled on the old man in a way that 
made his blood run cold 

“Have vou a letter from your worthy father!” 
Bantes. The other produced a splendid pocket-book, and handed 
him a letter 
with a request to facilitate the bearer in his attempt to obtain the 
The hand-writing was something lke 
Herr Bantes read the letter 


asked Herr 
It contained only a few lines by way of introduction, 


afi ctions of his intended 
the old banker's, but it looked forced 
over and over again, to gain time to consider 
He could not, as a sensible man, believe for a mo- 


He was in a com- 
plete dilemma 
ment, in spite of his involuntary tremour, that he had the dead guest 
before him ; nor, on the other hand, could he suppose it possible 
that the son of his old friend should, in face, figure, and dress, be 
so exactly like the fearful hero of the old tradition. He jumped 
up—begged to be excused—said he must look for his spectacles, 
as his eyes were a little dim, and left the room, so as to think the 
As he left the room, Paul laid hold of the 
knob of another door, determined not to be left alone in the room 
As he did so, the stranger turned his pallid face slowly round on 
him, and with one bound poor Paul was out of the door and down 
the stairs; nor would he return till he heard the burgomaster’s voice 
in the parlour again. Herr Bantes had meanwhile been hastily 
turning over the matter, and adopted a desperate resolution 
Doubtful as he was as to the true character of his visiter, he was 
determined, at any rate, not to deliver over his dear Frederica into 
the clutches of His heart beat quicker as he 
approached his guest. whom he addressed as follows : 
my dear sir. I have the highest respect for you personally ; but, 
in the meantime, certain things have happened here—unfortunate 
If you had only been good 


the evil one 


events, that could not be avoide 
enough to come sooner! In the meantime, an affection has grown 
up between my daughter and the commandant of the garrison here, 
The 
Right or wrong, 
the unlucky 


What could I do? 
I bad mtended to write 


captain was a ward of mine 
I had to give my consent. 
pews to your father, and ask him not to give you the trouble of 
I am very sorry, | am sure. What will my old friend 


ae 


coming 
think of me 
Herr Bantes could sav no more; for his voice failed him for 
sheer terrour 
listened to the announcement with perfect calmness, but his coun- 
tenance, which had before been calm and grave, brightened up 
visibly at the words “ affection” and * betrothal,” as though a 
maiden whose heart and hand were already plighted to another was 
just what he wanted. Nor did it escape Herr BPates, that the pale 
features speedily resumed their former composure, as though con- 
scious that they betrayed themselves by the expression of pleasure 
* Do not make yourself uneasy,” said Herr von Hahn, * neither 
on my account nor my father's!” 
Herr Bantes thought to himself 
are driving at!” but was now doubly anxious to keep the dangerous 


*T know well enough what you 


wooer at a distance from Frederica 


“T ought, in truth,” pursued he, “not to allow you to remain in 


a tavern, and beg of vou to take up your quarters in my house 
But this business of the captain and my daughter, and all that— 
you know all about these things—a second wooer in the absence 
of the first, and all that—and then, you know, in a little town like 
this, the people talk about everything ; and then, my daughter—" 
* Pray, don’t make any excuses,” said the stranger ; “ I am very 
well accommodated at the hotel. I understand you. If you would 
only ailow me to wait upon your daughter—" 
Bet" 


* For I could never reconcile it to myself to have 


been in Her- 
besheim, and not to have seen my intended bride 


* Certainly, you—” 


*T really must envy the captain. | heard so much of the 


have 
” 


: , , 
extraordinary beauty and amiable qualities of the lady— 


“ You are very polite.” 
* I should certainly have esteemed it a great honour to have been 


received into your amiable family, and to have become the son of a 


man of whom my father can never Spe ak without emotion.” 
“Mauch obliged—" 

“ May I ask, at least, to be presented to the lady ’” 

““T am sorry, very sorry—but—she has gone with her mother to 


a large party—and—it is the rule there not to admit a stranger on 


any pretext.” 


' 
* Hear me, 


His guest had not only, contrary to his expectations, 


matters little for this evening, as I still feel somewhat 


“ie 


fatigued ; nor should I wish to see her at a large party, where one 


16 always under more or less restraint. I would prefer seeing her 


at home 

Herr Bantes bowed in silence 

* Of course I should prefer it, and I presume you will have no 
objections. I should be still better pleased to have a private imter- 
view with her, as I have much to communicate, which 

The old man was alarmed. He thought to himself, “ There he 
goes, marching straight to his object!” He hemmed and coughed 
The stranger paused for an answer, but as none followed, went on 
«J hope to make some communications to the lady, which may tend 
to give her a more correct wea of myself, and perhaps enable me 
which is far from bemg a matter of 


to obtain her good opimon, 


indifference to me 

Herr Bantes tried to interpose many an +f and but to prevent 
The 
dead guest either did not or would not understand him, and kept 


Meantime Herr Bantes’ situation became more 


this dangerous (¢fe-a-téfe. He talked much, but confusedly 


urging his request 
and more painful; for he saw in his mind’s eye his lovely daughter 


deceived by the accursed arts of the pale shape before him, and her 


| pretty head twisted round backwards. ‘The conversation had lasted 


| long, and it was growing dark 


As his visiter seemed determined 


not to go, Herr Bantes jumped up suddenly, and « xplained, with 


many regrets, that he must leave him to attend to some pressing 


business. The stranger took his leave distantly, but asked permis- 
I 


sion to call again 
Herr Bantes hurried off to the party, but was noticed to be un 
usually still and thoughtful. The dead guest was the only subject 


of conversation. Some asserted that he brought with him a huge 


chest packed full of gold ; others, that he had already made the 
acquaintance of all the betrothed brides of Herbesheim ; that he 


vitle smell of sul- 
had 


himself noticed in the visiter who had assumed the shape of the rich 


was a very agreeable man, only that there 


All this agreed but too well with what he 


Wasa 


phur about hun 


banker. As soon as he had returned home with his wile and daugh- 
ter, he told them of the visit of the dead guest, and that he trusted 
The 


at first surprised, then smiled when they heard the name of the rich 


he had given him his dismissal, once for all two ladies were 


wooer ; and at last laughed outright whenthey heard that the old man 


had formally declared that Frederica was betrothed to the captain 


“Oh, papa, dear papa!" cried Fredenca, and embraced him ; 


* oh, I beg, keep your word !” 


“What the plague, and all that “no 


'" answered the old man ; 


fear of that 
“ Will vou, even ifthe dead guest should turn 
Hahn, after all 
“ Do you think I've got no eves’ It 


How in the devil's 


ut to be Herr von 


is not Herr von Hahn 


It's an apparition name could such an idea 


ever enter young Hahn's head as to dress himself up lke the dead 
guest; a story he has most probably never heard in all his life '” 


The ladies could not exactly explain the affair, it 1s true; stall they 
I 


| were more inclined to attribute it to the old gentleman's busy ima- 


| both half in his meshes already, 


gination, than to doubt the individuality of Herr von Hahn. This 
verv obstinacy of mother and daughter, who would not take any 
other view of the matter, agitated the burgomaster the more 


“So it goes always, just so,"’ cried he angrily ; he has got you 


-has bewitched vou already lam 


not ordinarily superstitious, and am no credulous old woman, but 
what I have seen—I have seen It is a deviludh trick, that is 
enough to make one crazy Reason can't ex} lain But there 


aré many things that reason can't explain But I will take care 


vou have nothing to do with the fiend, if I have to lock you both 


up in the ce llar '" 
take all 


= need not 


Herr von Hahn or 


* Dear papa ’ re joined his d 1ughter, you 
Whether the 


I will never love 


dead guest os the 


that trouble 


that him, and never forget 


But you must give me your word that you will not turn 


not, | 
Waldrich 


away my Waldrich, 


promise you 


whether this rival of his turns out to be the one 


or the other.” 
* No fear of it 


beggar in the street—h« 


I would rather give you away to the meanest 


is &@ man, at any rate than to that sprite, 


that devil.” 
That mght Frederica was lulled to slee )) by happy dreams, while 
The result 


her poor father tossed and tumbled in sleepless anxiety 


of his nightly reflections was, that immediately after breakfast he 
repaire d to the recorder, and reque sted him to set the poli ¢ in mo- 
tion, and have the stranger ordered to leave the city He told him 
frankly the whole of their conversation on the preceding afternoon, 
and that his wife and daughter were already half bewnched by him, 
inasmuch as they fancied him to be the young banker, while it was 
evident that that gentleman would not have chosen the figure of the 
dead guest to go a wooing in, nor if he had wanted to do so, would he 


His friend shook his head in doubt, and 


have knownewhat it was 
hardly knew what to say, but assured Herr Bantes that something 


should be done soon, as the whole town was in agitation 
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As Herr Bantes was going home, he chanced to look in at a win- 
dow in the lower story of his house. ‘The window belonged to a 
pretty little room which bad formerly been occupied by Captain 
Waldrich There sat 


the dead guest in earnest, and as it seemed in passionate conver- 


The old man could hardly believe his eyes 
sation with Frederica. She smiled kindly on him, and seemed to 
have nothing to say against it, when he caught her hand and press- 
At this sight everything seemed to 
He 


thought at first he would rush at once into the room and drive the 


ed it repeatedly to his lips 
totter before the old man’s eyes, or rather he tottered himself. 
tempter away, but he feared that evil consequences might result for 

his daughter or himself. He remembered the duel between the 
Altenkreuz 


chamber, who started with affright at his pale, anxious face 


viscount and Count von He hurried to his wife's 
When she learned the reason of his fear, she sought to quiet him, 
by assuring him that the fancied spectre was a modest and amiable 
man, with whom she and Frederica had a long conversation 

“T have no doubt, mother, he behaved modestly enough towards 
an elderly iady like you. But just go and see how far he has got 


with our daughter already. He is kissing her.” 


“That is unpossible !”’ 
«“ Ves, yes, my eyes are fools! She is his—she is lost for ever '” 
“Why, he 


Let us have an end of these 


asked permission for a private interview with 
Frederica idle 
you, the enlightened man, who mocked at everything, let your- 


on! 


fancies. How can 


seli be deceived so easily, and become so superstitious all at once!” 


“ Deceived, superstitious No, no, only prudence, foresight, 


and all that, against the devil. I command you, once for all, to | 


break off all intercourse with your so called Herr von Hahn.” 
His wife -eemed embarrassed. ‘ Dear husband,” said she at 


last, “* pray tnink what you are doing A stranger may have a pale 


face and wear black, and yet not be a ghost. If you wish it, and 


your peace of mind ts concerned, I will obey you; but consider, we 


have already invited him to dinner to-day.’ 


“Tt's enough to drive one mad !"" replied her spouse ; “ to din- 


ner''' Away with him, I sav—lI will have nothing to do with | 


him !" 


Just then Frederica came in ‘Where is Herr von Hahn! 


her father asked moodily 


‘Our dinner will doubtless be too poor to suit your excellency.” 

‘“* By no means ; your cookery is good. I am a small eater at 
all times ; but that is no reproach to your table.” 

“ They give better dinners at the Angel.” 
I stick to the 
Pray 


“T don’t want to hear anything about angels. 
Black Cross. I never knew so modest a landlord in my life 
be covered.” 

The landlord twirled his cap in his hand, and seemed to have 
something of weight on his mind, which he did not know how to 
bring out. The gentleman in black did not notice it at first, but 
kept walking up and down the room, busied with his own thoughts 
Whenever he chanced to come near the landlord, the latter hastily 
retreated four paces 


’” asked the gentleman at last. 


“Is there anything else 

“ Why—yes. I hope, though, your excellency won't be offended 
at it.” 

* By no means—out with it 
stretched out his arm to clap his host, nm a friendly way, on the 


He 


thought perhaps the stranger wanted to make the same experiment 


was the answer, and the stranger 


shoulder. But Boniface gave it a ditlerent mterpretation 
on the vertebra of his neck which he had previously made on those 
of the three ladies ; so he dodged the hand skilfully, and was at the 
foot of the stairs in three jumps 

Herr von Hahn could not 


Provoking as such behaviour was, 


help laughing. He had noticed the same strange fear in all the 


servants, especially since that morning. ‘* Do they take me for a 


second Doctor Faustus '’’ said he to himself 
Then came another knock at the door; it was slowly opened 


half way, and a military-looking head, with a Roman nose and pro- 


digious moustache, appeared at the opening, and asked: ** Am | 
right—is this Herr von Hahn's?” 

* Certainly.” 

A tall, stout man, in a police uniform, entered the room. “ The 


recorder requests your excellency to make it convement to wait on 


him for a few moments.” 


“Make it convenient! that sounds somewhat official, Where 


does he live '” 
* At the end of the street, sir; the large corner house with the 


balcony. I will have the honeur of showing you the way.” 


“Give me your word of honour, my lord, that you will spare her 
life, and I will do whatever you bid me, if it should be to kill myself” 
“* Be easy; I promise you I will not take her life. But tell me 


why do you fear the worst all at once! Who the plague eye; 
wanted to take a pretty woman's life !” 


** | have your word, your excellency, and I am satisfied. Beside 


why should you want to twist poor Kate’s neck. I will go, 


ald 
you can follow on. Even hell must keep its promises.” 
He hurried out of the house 


It sounded to him like Satan’s 


Behind him, he heard the strange 


laughing heartily He hurried + 
the recorder, and reported faithfully all that happened, to his greg; 


astonishment 
(To be concluded in our nert.) 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 
THE INVALID. 


CORNWALL BARON WILSON 


BY MRS 


Noruine can be more common than for persons of a natur 
robust and healthy temperament of mind and body, and who fee! 
those “infirmities flesh is heir to’—nothing, I repeat, is 
common than for such persons to ridicule the want of that greates 
of all earthly blessings m others, neaLTH; and to attribyy 
ailments of those around them to the effect of temper, or what 
called Instead, therefore, of benef: 
more largely by the mercies extended to themselves, and fee! 
thankful gratitude for the boon bestowed by their munificent Cr ns 
blessings on them become curses to others, by causing a calloysne< 
to the sufferings of their fellow-creatures ; and, hke Pharaoh of 
they * harden their hearts” against conviction and agaist b 

Such, at least, was the eflect produced upon Watlter Beve 
the hero, if I may so designate him, of the brief yet fath 


“nervous irritability.” 


in whose life | am about to record ; and should there be one ay 

mv readers who ts conscious of lacking the *“ milk of human k 
ness”’ in his own bosom, may the cat astrophe of this little narrat 
produce that change so devoutly to be wished.” 

Walter Beverley young 
spirits, flowing from a constitution which (saving the malady< 
incident to childhood) had never known a day's wear, erther { 
sickness or sorrow ; he seemed, indeed, the favourite of fortuns 


was a man, possessed of fi 





person, wealth, and manners. Generous and manly, gifted 


" an hle = Reheahation 4 aH 
* Gone to his hotel for a moment: he will return soon. He is “That is not necessary, my friend. I do not like escorts, either |™any good and noble on) elle his de ‘tne n of every 
” ’ ap act uy to cowa ce and efleminacy mn his wn s 5 is 
really a good, noble-minded man ! | of military or police approaching to cow rdice and i wn Sex, W 
| short of hatred. Even the gentler part of creation, woman, pleas 


“There it is again! She has only talked with him a quarter of 


an hour, and is already satisfied that he is a good, noble-minded 


man. Oh, if Waldrich were here! In one word—I will not make 


or meddle with him. Send him some excuse, manufacture some- 
thing ; say | am taken sick suddenly; we regret very much; can’t || 
have the pleasure to-day, and all that.” 

* But listen, papa: | will tell you what he was talking about 
He is really a most excellent man, and you will- 

“Stop! f will not listen. Look here, this is the last word I have 
to say, whether it is the dead guest that looks like Herr von Hahn, 
or Herr von Hahn that locks like the dead guest, it is all deviltry | 
altogether If you can persuade this man, this good, noble-minded, 
excellent man, and all that, to leave Herbesheim to-day and for 
ever, | give you my word, you shall have your captain. I will 
write to my old friend at once, and make all things straight, as soon 
as that creaturé in black isaway. Can you persuade him to do it?” 
“Surely,” said Frederica, radiant with joy, “ he will go: only 
allow me to say one word with him in private 

‘Never, never! write, write him!” 

Frederica had no alternative; so she wrote to the banker, whom 
she already learned to esteem ; apologized for being foreed to re- | 
voke the invitation to dinner, owing to her father’s illness; and | 
begged him, if he felt amy esteem or friendship for her, to leave the 
town at once, as her happiness and the peace of the family depend- 
ed on his absence. She promised te write him by the next post 
more at length, and explain the singular reasons of her singular and 
unpolite but most earnest request 


CHAPTER YI 


The fel- 
low was told to open the banker's door ; but as he did so, he trem- 


A servant carned Frederica’s note over to the hotel 


bled in every joint, for the tall, pale figure in black walked solemn- | 
ly towards him, and asked, in a hollow tone, ** What do you want?” | 
The shape seemed to him to be ten times as long, pale, and black, 
as he had ever fancied it 

* Pray, excuse me,” he stammered at last, with features express- 
ing the most deadly fear, ** my errand was not to you, but to Herr 
von Hahn.” 

* Tam he 

“ Are you really '’ said the poor devil, chattering from head to 


” 


foot, yet unable to move from the spot ; “ for God's sake, sir, do let 
me go!" 
* T do not keep you here 
‘Fraulein Bantes.” { 
** For what 7” 
“ "This letter you were— 


Who sent you’ 


With these words, which he did net 


finish because the stranger had advanced a step nearer to him, he 
flung the note en the floor, and ran off as fast as he could 


The banker said to himself, * Are all the people in this place be- 


o 


' always be sensible of their charms 


* His honour the recorder gave the order 
* Right, and you obey, without question. You have served, 
have you not !” 

“In the third regiment of Hussars.” 

“In what affair did you get that honourable scar on your forehead ’” 

* Hem! your excellency—in an affair with some of my comrades 
about a pretty girl.” 

* Your wife, then, will not look on the sear with pleasure, except 
she herself was the pretty girl in question.” 

“T have no wife.” 

“Very well, but vou have got a sweetheart; for the man who 
his devotion to the fair sex 


bears such honourable marks of must 


But then your chosen one, now 


she knows all, hangs back a little, don’t she 


The soldier seemed embarrassed. It amused the questioner te 


see a confirmation of his random guesses in his confusion, and he 


went on. ‘ Don’t despair. That very scar will prove to your 


, sweetheart what you would dare for one glance of her black eyes, 


one lock of her brown hair.” 

The police-officer changed colour, and stared wildly at the 
stranger. ‘‘ Your excellency,” stammered he, **do you know the 
girl already’ 

“Why not! she ts really the prettiest girl in the whole town! 
answered the other, smiling ; for it tickled his fanev to discover the 
love affairs of the soldier so soon by dint of bold and lucky guesses 
It did not tickle the officer, though ; especially the roguish smile of 
the pale deadly countenance seemed to contain something fearful, 
something of fiendish delight 

* Your excellency knows her, then, already! But how can that 
be ; for you have only been in town one day. I have never taken 
my eyes off the milliner’s front door ; or, if I was away, somebody 
else watched. | am sure you never went in the house once.” 

“* My good fellow, a pretty girl is soon found out, and houses have 
back doors as well as front ones.” 

The soldier, who no doubt had reasons of his own for knowing this 
fact, stood petrified. Herr von Hahn, on the other hand, grew 
more sportive the more the fellow's confusion increased, and deter- 
** So, then,” he went 


mined to make him a little jealous on, 


* she plays the prude, does she’ That unlucky sear!” 
it is vourself '” 


Not jealous 


us understand ourselves, and make 


* No, air, no—not the wound. Excuse me 


“What! I! oh, 


already, are you’ 


don’t dream of such a thing 


Come, let 


Walter more when the extreme delicacy of her sex was disca 
and none of those pretty yet misplaced graces of timidity, » 
beauty is apt to assume, were put In practice to attract admirers 
4 voung man moving m the circle Beverley moved in was 
likely to be long im finding a wife. Julia St. Pierre, the 
daughter of a French refugee, drew her first breath in I 


whither her parents had flown, with what wealth they could has 
collect, at the breaking out of the revolution Educated as 
English woman, (for she had known no other country.) \ 


lovely, and accomplished, Julia soon attracted the eyes a 
the roving heart of Walter, in those circles where 


and though he was very opposite in character, (for hers was “the 


*thev me 


lustre of the early morn, and jis the radiance of the risen day, 
soon became her lover—wooed and won—and they were ur 
There was a hectic streak on the face of the fair bride, t 
all eyes, save those of the delighted husband, seemed the her 
an early grave. ‘That direful disease, the 
deadly as that of the Eastern desert—since with a like remorse 


{ 


simoorm < our ¢ 


lessness it sweeps away all who come withm its influence— 
consumption, had already sown its baneful seeds im her bosom, » 
spring up ere long, and desolate the soil 

I pass over the early part of their married life ; like an Eng 


| April, it had its showers and its sunshine, but no clouds 
magnitude rested upon tt Walter was justly proud of his beaut 
wite, and delighted to mstruct her mn the more 


hough naturally timid, s 


rodust acc 
ments of her sex ; under his tuition, 
hecame an expert horsewoman, and the husband was never n 


in his element (to use a nautical phrase) than when attending in 
double capacity of esquire and tutor, at the bridal rem of hs 
graceful Julia 

Tine rolled on, and olive branches sprang up around t 





but, alas! they did not bring merease of happiness ; the 


subservient to those of the mother— 
nature demanded it—and Julia was obliged to relinquish many 


duties were now become 
those pleasures, innocent in themselves, which became otherwis 
when they drew away her attention from her offspring. The 
little sacrifices on her part were made without foram 
ean know no happiness like that of which she is th 
But with man it ts different ; he does not feel t} 
bind Walter was not naturally 
children, and the scenes of domestic life were too tame tor 
ardent temperament ; he loved to mount the wave rather than 
ghde down the calm smooth stream ; and his spirit became st 
nant when it was the hour of his trial—now was to be put 
test the oath, **to love and to cherish,” wi had sworn 
who had consented to share his destiny at the altar of his God 
The health of Mrs. Beverley gradually way unde 
many anxieties from which a mother, lk 
How | 


that unwarving tende 


asign, 





centre 
1¢ ties of those 


ones to him so closely 





ch he 


gave 






er situatior 


ever so exalted, cannot be exempt 





i Kecatand 9” of us appreciate that unceasing fatigue, res 
an agree “nt—do you understar ; . 
an agreement—<« ou understanc which ipates the steps of time, and furrows the cheek of ge 
} > ad lig } ‘er 1) 7 , nor 
| understand only too well. God deliver me from such a thing woman with wrinkles not of years! When Julia became no long 
“You shall introduce me to your young milliner, and I will | able, with pleasure to herself, to accompany her husband to thes 
! reconcile her to the scar.” scenes of gavetv, or endure the late hours of the fashionable so 
The soldier shuddered all over ; then invited the stranger, in a |® Which she had hitherto been his partner, Walter bor 
= , ' - 7” bereavement in sullen silence ; or if when increasing disease lor 
dry official tone, to follow him to the recorder’s } ; 
I . ap . a gentle complaint from the lips of his suffering wite, if a Ww 
will come ; but I forbid your accompanying me through the recognition that he heard her did break from him, it was § ‘ 
{ street '‘, blistered, rather than soothed, the wound it fell wpon. > 
* My orders are so.” however, this gloomy calm, like the silence of nature betor 


side themselves read the letter, raised his brows, and walked up 
and down, whistling 

Meantime some one tapped gently at the door, and in walked the 
landlord, cap in hand, with a prefusion of bows 

“You are come in good time, landlord,’ said the gentleman in } 


lack ; ‘1s dinner ready ! i} 


* And | order you the contrary. Go, and say lam coming. It 
you hesitate one moment, your sweetheart is lost to you for ever!” 

** Sir, sir—for the love of heaven !” cried the soldier, in anguish, 
*T obey, but do, do spare her young blood!” 


“T hope you don't fancy I'm going to eat your sweetheart ' 


' 


tempest, burst forth in audible wishes that he had not 
with doctors, and ex 





{woman to fill his house vist his purse 
fees '—they were common salutations on the lps of Bevere’ 
{** Julia was only nervous,” he would say to his 

and under this impression the pet 


friends—* om 


}| nervous, and wanted rousing ;” 


'\ sinking invalid was often forced into gayety, under the pretences 


con 
her 


pro 


ofte 
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_— 
search after that health which for her was only to be obtained in 
the quiet shades of retirement, or the holy calm of domestic peace 
Often when the unpitied Julia returned from such scenes, and was 
conscious that the tide of health would never again fiow through 
her wasting veins, would she gaze with tearful eyes on the little 
fock bounding to meet her, and mentally offer a prayer for their 
protection, when her maternal arms could no longer be their shield ; 
often, too, while resting on her harp, whose tuneful chords her 
fingers had ceased to make obedient to their touch, would she 
weep over her youngest born, the blue-eyed cherub, who, like the 
personification of Pity’s dove, flew to nestle and repose in her 
wounded bosom 

Gently—as the fading light of the melting rainbow, tint after 
tint—did her beauty pass, almost unperceived, away. She had 
long ceased to breathe a murmur; for it was sure to call up a 
cloud on the brow, or an unmanly sneer on the lip, of the heart- 
less Beverley, who, now that lus wife's accomplishments and beauty 
ould no longer minister to his vanity, showed himself the selfish 
ing bis own passion had made him. Despite his better reason, 
rould not be convinced that the hectic flush and bright eve of 
ia could betoken aught but health; and, to conciliate his wayward 
temper, the fevered cheek and wildly-illumined eye often were 
othed in smiles, when the worm was gnawing at her aching heart 
“There, now you look something like yourself, Julia,” said the 
selfish Walter one evening, when, in obedience to his wishes, she 
had placed herself at the harp, which stood beside the sofa, on 
which her weakness obliged her to recline. ** Come, you only want 
rousing, as I told Dr. Berkly yesterday, when he shook his head and 
put on a long professional face ; illness is all an idea—a fancy, 
making women a trouble to themselves, and a burden to every one 
about them. It only wants courage and nerve to throw it off, as 
one changes one’s dress ; and really, Julia, yours is quite a worn- 
wt garment; I'm tired of seeing it.” A melancholy smile was the 
nly answer to this ill-tumed pleasantry. ‘ Come,” he continued, 
play some of those lively airs you used to be so fond of before 
we were plagued with those cursed brats, who have worn your very 
life out. Be off, sir, out of the way !" said the unnatural father to 
the trembling boy who sat at his mother’s knee ; and, suiting the 
action to the word,”’ hurled him with his foot to the other side of 
the apartment, with a violence that made the floor echo beneath 
uis fall 

The spirit of the mother could not brook this ; neglect, reviling, 
showered upon herself, she had borne calmly without a murmur ; 
but if ever the most timid animal will turn and defend her young 
when attacked, how much more will not woman dare in defence of 
ber ofisprmg! So it was with the wife of Beverley. Every feeling, 
the dearest, the most sacred, in her bosom’s shrine, had been out- 
raged—outraged by him, who of all others should 
respected and upheld them ; and, for the Arst time, words of bitter 
Remonstrance 





i 


too, have 


and reproaching import escaped her lips only 
produced the opposite effect imtend« d on an obdurate heart ; and 
Walter Beverley, the husband and father of those he had wronged, 
juitted his home, to spend elsewhere a gaver evening than he 
wight now anticipate within his own walls 


Late was the hour when he returned, under the two-fold influence 
of wine and passion, those demons ever ready to join compact 
together, and make common cause against erring man. Stupified 
orgies of the club, whither he had flowa to 
still small voice” 


and weary with the 
stifle, in noise and riot, the upbraidings of the 
that will be heard within us, it was not till the beams of the noon-day 
sun shone into their chamber that Beverley awoke to consciousness, 
and to look on the inanimate form beside his pillow. Mrs. Beverley 
was dead' Exhausted by the vexation of the evening, heart-sick 
snd heart-broken, she had softly kissed her children as they slept, 
and retired some hours before her husband's return ; 
the silence and deep hush of midmght, that awful Power who bids 
“the weary be at rest,” had visited her sorrows, and her pure spirit 
had fown to Him who gave it 
Some moments elapsed ere the horrour-struck Walter could fully 
arouse his bewildered senses to comprehend the fatal truth! He 
bent his ear to listen—no gentle breathing answered to his hopes, 
and told him that life was vet an inmate of that fragile tenement ; 
he touched the pale cheek over which the long eyelash hung like a 
jetty fringe, with a tear still moist upon it. His hand recoiled at 
the icy thrill which that touch sent through his veins—there is no 
mistaking the touch of death! To summon the servants and 
medical aid was now but the work of a moment ; but in vain—the 
vital spark was quenched for ever. In all the stupour of grief, too 
agonized, ‘‘too deep for tears,” the wretched man stood gazing on 
the form before him. Yes, there she lay ; the bride of his choice, 
the wife of his bosom, the mother of his children; the shadow of 
beauty yet throwing its twilight loveliness over her features, even 
as the lunar rainbow retains the outline of the brighter arch of day, 
but gleams colder and paler beneath the chilly midnight. At that 
awful moment, what would the husband and father not have given 
to recall but the last twelve hours of his existence—to have caused 
the dial of time to go back as it did of yore’ How did every 
unkind word he had uttered, every offensive look of which he had 
been guilty, set themselves in battle array against him, and ris 
from the vells of his own heart, like the skeptics of terrour, to 
upbraid. The wolf that fed on the life-stream of the Spartan thief, 
the tooth of the viper, or the three-fanged sting of the scorpion, 
are nothing contrasted with the agonies of an accusing conscience 
ret the lesson did not lose its effect on the heart of Beverley ; 
a revolution which years could not have accomplished was now the 
work of one little hour. Prostrate beside his desolated couch, with 
his children gathered around him, the first prayer Beverley had 
uttered since he knelt in bowhood at his mother’s knee, broke from 
his humiliated soul, for forgiveness for the past and direction for 
the future ; and there, too, on the solemn shrine, with the weepng 
pledges of love before him, did he vow to consecrate his future life 
to their welfare, and to be henceforth a father in affection as in 
name. The spirit of her he had injured bent down and hallowed 
the praver, and the recording angel, who rejoiceth over the sinner 
that repenteth, carried the oath to heaven 


and alone, in 


Years have fieeted by since the period when his history com- 
menced ; and in the fondly-attached father, watching and guiding 
the expanding minds of his affectionate children, no traces can be 
tecognized of the early failings of Walter Beverley 


CoxsipERatF.—On his death bed a distinguished humorist requested 
at no one micht be invited to his funeral ; “ because,’ sobbed out the 
dying mon. “ it is a civility I can never repay.” 





: 


MADAME MARA. 


Gertrude Elizabeth Mara was born at Cassel in the year 1750, 
and brought by her father, whose name was Schmehling, when 
quite a child, to London, where she learned to perform on the guitar, 
Her progress was so rapid, that when in her tenth year, she played 
before the king with great éc/at ; but, by the advice of one of the 
ladies at court, she discontinued that instrument, and was placed 
under the instruction of the well-known sopranist Paradisi, under 
whose guidance she improved so much, that when only in her 
fourteenth year she sang before the court with the greatest applause 

After some years, her father retur:.cd with her to Cassel, where 
at that tume she did not excite any particular attention ; 
year 1766, she went to Leipsic, where, at the first established con- 
cert, she was engaged as first singer, and soon became the object 
of universal astonishment 

In 1767, she was invited to Dresden, to undertake a character im 
a piece to be performed in honour of the birth-day of the prince 
the dowager princess, Maria Antonia, who was a great amateur of 
music, first undertaking to instruct her in the action. After this 
representation, she left Dresden in the beginning of 1768, wher 
she had met with much honour and reward, and returned to Le ipeie, 
where she placed herself under the instruction of M 
soon made her a prohicient on the harpsichord 

In 1770 she was invited to Potsdam, where Frederick I1., whose 
prepossession in favour of German singers is well known, was in- 
duced, by the admiration her talents excited, to invite her to his 
palace. Being anxious to hear her, though his opmon of her talents 


and im the 


Hille rT, win 


was by no means favourable, he ordered the concert to take place 
while he waited in an adjomuing room, so that he listen to it 
without being seen. She had not long commenced, when he be 

came so delighted with her singing that he entered the 


could 





concert 
room, and at last took a seat a short distance from he On the 
conclusion of the air she was singing, he loudly praised her, and 
asked if she would venture to sing another air at sight On her 


acquiescing, he sought out for her one of the most ditficult pieces 
he could find, which she sang with the greatest facility, as she did 
all others that he laid before She 
at a salarv of two hundred dollars ; and, in 1771, appeared for the 
first time at Berlin, in Hasse’s Intermezzo, Tishe,”’ and 


vied with the celebrated Concialim: for ! 


her was immediately engaged, 
** Piramo f 


fame ; besides this, under 
the instruction of Porpora, she was able to execute adagios with 
powerful feeling ; and her 1, tl I 
universal astonishment 

In 1774 she married Jean Mara, a native of Berlin, who was the 
celebrated violoncelist to Henry ; but 


with him she was involved in mnumerable difficulties, and through 


os action Was so good, that she excited 


Prince through her umon 


his inconsiderate conduct she meurred the king of Prussia’s dis 
pleasure, who otherwise would always have countenanced her, on 


At length the disple isure of the king 


creased to such a degree, that she 


account of her talents 


was dismissed from her engage 


ment, whereupon they went to Leipsic; and, in 1782, to Vienna 
from thence they travelled through Switzerland, and, m 1783, went 
to Paris, where she was appointed first concert-singer to the queen 


In 1784, she came again to London, where she was received with 
immediately engaged at the 
tho guineas At the 
n Westminster Abbey, sh 


y winter, Ww 


the greatest enthusiasm, and was 


Pantheon for thirteen isand 


celebrated Commemoration of Handel, 


nights, at one 


appeared as principal singer ; and, m the followin 
| 


gaged at the Opera House 

In 1788, she was invited to Turim, where she stayed only a short 
time, sang during the carnival, and then returned to England, where 
she continued for many years to excite the admiration and ipplaus 


of the British public, without any competitor who could 





dispute wil 
her the palm of superiority 

At length, however, Mrs 
from the stage, returned from Italy, and by her sen titic 
midable rival 


Billington, after manv years’ absence 
attain 
ments and astonishing compass of voice, became a k 
to her who had reigned supreme as the queen of song ; 
knowledged talents of Mrs. Billington, and a love of novelty, drew 
nearly the whole of the fashionable world after that lady ; as her 
fame increased, her once powerful rival sank into comparative 


but the ac- 


significance ; and she who had been the brightest luminary of the 
musical hemisphere, was eclipsed by the dazzling eflulgence of her 
more fortunate rival 
severe animadversions on a Jracas with one of her servant-maids, 
in which she exhibited the character of a rirago, she went, in 1802, 
to Paris, and in the course of the following vear visited her native 
place ; she afterwards proceeded to Frankfort, Weimar, Lerpsic, 
and Berlin, and everywhere enraptured her hearers through the 
brilhancy and magic of her singing 
of the great cities of Germany, she visited St 


In addition to this, being disgusted by some 


Having travelled through most 
Petersburgh and 
from thence returned to England 
In 1808 she went to Moscow, where, after the death of her hus 
hand, who died that year in retirement at Rotterdam, she was to 
have maried her former companion, Florio. After remaining some 
time, she returned to England, where she seemed determined to finish 
her days 
The fame of this great singer was not founded alone on the strength 
and fulness of her tones, and the extraordinary compass of her voice, 
which she could extend to three octaves, sare one single note, with 
perfect evenness: but also on the wonderful ease, quickness, and 
roundness with which she executed the most difficult 
sion of her adagios 


passages ; 
and lastly, on the simplicity and charming expr 
Her finest effort, and for the execution of which she was celebrated, 
was the beautiful air in Handel's Messiah, “7 know that my 
deemer lircth.” 





Her musical judgment was extremely good: being one night at 
the Lent Oratorios, and hearing one of the female 
some of her own favourite sonzs. she was asked by a lady who sat 


her 


singers execute 
in the same box, what she thought of performance’ She 
answered—" Madam, she dances a tolerably good fandango.” Sue! 
» reply from anv one of the half of our prese 
ladies, had been flippant, pert, and presumptuous ; but so chaste. 
dignified, and sentimental a vocalist as Madame Mara, was entitled 
applied to herselt, 


greater 


it ope rat 


to make a remark, that while it could never be 
so well described the unmeaning flutter and flourish by which son 
too 








of the finest compositions of the finest masters are often 


guised and deteroriated 


Forrery.—A person was remonstrating with a friend on the absurdity 
of following foppich fash 
he, * and I am sure all who see vou must think you ru lous.” “7 
answered the irritated puppy, “ I 
“ Then yor must be the 


ons. “ They are really contemptible,” said 
don't value the opinion of the world 
laugh at all those who think me ridiculous 
merriest man alive,’ was the reply 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


LINES BY CAROLINE BOWLES, NOW MRS. ROBERT SOUTHEY 


Suggested by some autumn flowers 


Tuose few pale autumn flowers, 
How beautiful they are' 


Than all that went before, 


T) rN oh 
Phan all the 


' 


| summer store, 
How loveler far ' 
And why '—Thev are the last ' 
The last! the last! the last 
Oh! by that littl word, 


How many thoughts are stirred 


hat sister of the past! 


Pale flowers! Pale, pe ishing flowers ' 

Ye'r 
Type s of those bett« 
That fit like life's « 


On rapid, rapid wings 


types of precious things; 


r moments, 


nyovimMents, 


marting dear ones, 
That tame the fastest spends 


Last tears in silence shed, 


Last words halt uttered, 
Last looks of dymg fnends 
Who but wo 1 fain compress 
A lite into a day, 
The ist day syx vith one 
Who, e’er the morrow's sun 
Must leave us, and for ay’ 
Oh, precious, precious moments 
Pale flowers ve re types of tf pa 
The saddest sweetest ' dearest 
Because, like those, the nearest 
lo an eternal close 
Pale flowers Pale, perishing flowers 
] wi your ge breath 
l eave the s er yt 
! vungre er brows 
Fell me no change of deat! 


OLD AND NEW PASHIONED DANCES As to balls themselves tharty 


vears ago, country-dances (now expeiled by way of joke) were the 
fashion; and filtv vears ag« ceded by the munuet, were the 
dances of the court A lady and gentlen walking” a munuet 
ss itis callec w a dave w lL be considered typi sl of Adam 
ind Eve betore the fall Here wever, isa double mutation ; for 
the niriic, W has supe med the country of confre-danac, 1s 
fut « revivaiotlt “ ethe g raul quadr iv, once 
ail t ‘ is been drive ! wrety by mat refined edition of 
ecarte The waltz, whe vaded our shores m 
“ Citi tnd tf ‘ a es r oda om tl r propriety, 
cemes >have bee so & mere revivihcat ! dance desernbed, 
“ s | t and a the old gentleman m the 
Specta ‘ says I supy his diversion was first invented 
to kee ‘ al understane soon Young men and women, 
t lam e had you been he \ vould have seen great matter 
for sp 4 Lady Bless ‘ nterestur and enter 
t t work The Idler | eentiy published, intorms us 
that the French n | valtz, is entirely tree trom the 
i ta is wh t last tupont method of per 
torn ni ‘ As to renerally speaking, it ap 
ye st ¢ rocucea to a i a am tment, tor two 
reasons © one a st rr ett i room for dan 
cing, the party is « sklered ad the othe “ne se uf there 
be adequate space et es ar ked, or rathe lept through 
by the perlormers, as ul the w Was a hore ind that the 
appearance ot bemg either enter 1 « excited, was something 
too shocking to be thought ot 
Erreets OF MUSIC IN THR CONVERSION OF sa\ aces —Nolreg 
a Jes had a school, where | structed the native cluidren, the 
orphans from Portugal, and the mestizos, or the maxed breed. Read 
ing, writing, and arithmetic were tanght them, they were tramed 


to assist at mass, and to sing the church. service, 


nd frequently led 








in procession through the tow: Thus had a great eflect, for the 
natives were passionately fond of music, so passionately, that Nol 
rega began to hope the fable of Orpheus was a type of his mission, 
and that by songs he was to convert the pagans of Brazil This 
Jesuit usually took wath him fo five of these little chormters on 
his preac ng expeditions; when thev approached habited 
place, one carned the crucifix betore them, and they began singing 
the Lita Phe savages, lke snakes, were won by the voice of 
the charmer ev received him jovtully, and when he departed 
with the same ceremony, the dren followed the musi le set 
the catechism creed, ! ordinary prayers, to soi-ia, and the plea- 
sure of learning to sing was such a temptation, that the little Tupis 
sometimes ran away from their parents to put themselves under the 
eare of the Jesuit 
PERMANENT VALUE OF KN Lf ’ One of the most agreeable 
consequences of knowledge, t respect and portance which 
it communicates to old ¢ Men rise cha er often as they 
increase mm Vvcar thev venerable from what ¥ have ae ' ired, 
and pleasing from what they can im It they outlive their facul 
ties, the mere frame ttself is respected for what it ence contained ; 
but women (such 1s i rtunmate vie ot tueation) hazard 
“ r upo one ar { the die, when hus gone, all is 
No human ¢ t 5 itio whim; either 
eve pst be rmed ort nderstanding rr A woman 
must talk wisely or look we Everv human b f must put up 
with the coldest ervility, w as neither charms of youth por 
the wisdom of ag Neither us there the slightest commuiveration 
for dee ed accom! iments, no nan mourns over the fragments 
ol 4 r, ora Satear on t r cs They 
are wers stine to perish itt ae \ rreat talents i al 
wavs t ject of solemn pity und even w t r last memo 
rial is over, their rumes and vestiges are rewar wit nous aflec 
tor Rer. Nidacy Smoth 
Conscience. —If the worm gnaws within, the appearance with- 


out 1s deformity and shame 


whatever artful 


Let the hypocnte, devoured by con 
' 








science assure appearance he may, Of severity, 
tranquillity, or vague solemnity, his distortion will be ever apparent 
to the acute observer of nature 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, 
Tournament— Lord Eg!intoun— Marquis of Londonderry— Thames Tunnel Din- 
ner—Theatricals—Kilen Tree— Lady Flora Hastings—the Queen. 
Tue tournament still comes in for more than, perhaps, a due 
share of notice, both in the small fashionable, and extensive un- 


fashionable worlds. It has fairly attained that very rare degree of 


notoriety —a “ nine days’ wonder’’—a thing but seldom to be looked 
for in this bustling community, where stirring events in politics, 
pleasure, or business, tread so quick upon each other's heels. Tour- 
naments have been got up at the theatres, both in burlesque and 
reality—(it is hard to say which is the better burlesque of the two) ; 
and ** tournament quadrilles,”’—that is, the quadrilles danced by the 
“knights” and “ dames” at Eglintoun,—have been published by the 
music-sellers. The latter will now, of course, be danced all over 
London, by the spruce * knights of the counter,” in conjunction 
with * peerless,” and indeed altogether * titleless” damsels of every 
degree, from the haughty heiresses of wholesale sugar-bakers and 
soap-boilers, to the humble daughters of the dealers of those essen- 
tial articles in retail; and the airs, so lately composed for the 
especial use and pleasure of ultra-aristocratic ears, will, in five days, 
be familiar in the mouths of all porter-pot boys able to whistle. It 
is all nonsense apeing or talking about * exclusiveness” in these 


Manis 


an imitative animal everywhere, and nowhere more so than in Eng- 


**diffusion-of-everything” times. ‘The thing is impossible 
land; and im all England, London is the place where this faculty is 
most freely developed. Those who account themselves the haut 
ton, having the most time upon their hands, originate amusements 
and frivolities for the destruction of their great enemv—ennur; but 
they cannot obtain an exclusive patent for them, and these said 
amusements and frivolities find their way in an incredibly short 
space of tine through every grade of society in the great Babylon, 
until they finally expire in the preemets of St. Giles, or the kennels 
of Petticoat-lane. Even the superfine Almackites cannot prevent 
“sound” finding its way through their hermetically-sealed doors ; 
and no absolute decree of Lady Patronesses ts available in averting 
the dire infliction of hearing, as they roll along in their carriages, 
the beauties of Strauss of the evening before vulgarized by hurdy- 
gurdy, barrel-organ, jew's-harp, or butcher-boy's and coal-heaver's 


' Nothing, therefore, 


hips. Alas, for the sufferings of greatness 
can prevent the ‘tournament quadrilles” from gomg the way of 
all vanity 

The present lord of Eglintoun is of ancient family, being the 
thirteenth earl of the name. He ts a tall, straight, good-looking 
young man, of seven-and-twenty—no bad figure for a knight in any 
times, ancient or modern. Independent of being mad after the 
sports of the olden time, he is a great patron of the modern turf, 
and has more blood horses running and m trainme than any noble- 
man in this horse-racing island. Hitherto he has had his fair share 
of good-fortune ; but, doubtless, the * black-legs”’ will let him into 
asecret or two before they have done with him. The natural 
tendency of these things is Italy and the south of France, where 
young Englishmen resort, to retrench and brood upon the experience 
they have bought somewhat dear. Doubtless, Froissart and Sir 
Walter are in a great measure answerable for his late outbreak 
Indeed, who can read hundreds of passages that occur in their works 
without feeling, as another poet said, * his heart stirred as by the 
Take one at random, for instance—the 
meeting Lord 


“Knight of the Crane” of former times—and stout William of De- 


sound of a trumpet.” 


between Fair Margaret's lover, Cranstoun—the 


loraine, where 
“The very coursers seem'd to know 
That each was other's mortal foe, 
And snorted fire, when wheel'd around, 
To give each knight his vantage-ground. 


*e © * * 


In rapid round the baron bent ; 
He sigh'd a sigh and pray'd a prayer ; 
The prayer was to his patron saint, 
The sigh was to his ladye fair 
Stout Deloraine, nor sigh’d nor pray'd, 
Nor saint, nor ladve eall'd to aid ; 
But he stoop'd his head, and couch'd his spear, 
And spurr'd his steed to full career 
The meeting of these champions prowd 
Seem'd like a bursting thunder-cloud !" 


Such poetry is enough to make a tailor chivalrous ! 

And why not a tailor as well as the Marquis of Londonderry '— 
Chi- 
valry, undoubtedly, loses somewhat of its grace and effect when 


an ancient gentleman, whose natural * course” is almost run 


exhibited in the person of a sexagenarian, carrying his umbrella 
above his head in a knightly procession, in order to save his person 
or his clothes! We may sympathise with the outbreaks of a young 
nobleman like Eglintoun, but when the same propensities come to be 
exhibited by a ** potent, grave, and reverend seignor,” lke the 
marquis, it is not a little ludicrous. But the gallant marquis is 
inaccessible to reproof or ridicule. Even Brougham’'s sarcasms, 
(rare mixtures of gall and wormwood,) were thrown away upon him 
for a whole session of parliament 


Perfect as the late revival was in almost every respect, the cere- 


mony of “ the touching of the shield” was altogether left out. This 
| would just be as reasonable to quarrel with the physical causes 


was one of the best of the ordinances of ancient chivalry. It con- 
sisted in the several shields being hung up for a certain time within 
the reach of every one, and any man, no matter how low his degree, 
who conceived himself aggrieved by the conduct of any knight ;— | 
or damsel, however humble her station, who had received wrong at 
his hands, stepped forward, if it so pleased them, and “ touched the |, 


' shield.” A competent tribunal was instantly formed, and if it could 
be proved by the party touching the shield, that its owner had be- 
haved in an unknightly manner, or done anything unbecoming a 
man of honour, he was excluded from the lists. This ceremony 

was omitted at Eglintoun, perhaps out of consideration for the 

knights in general, and the “ knight of the dragon,” the marquis of 

Waterford, in particular. The marquis’s shield might have been 

touched by a goodly portion cf the watchmen and policemen of the 

United Kingdom, at least; to say nothing of those of the United 
States and Norway, both of which, I believe, have experienced the 
uncomfortable results of the marquis’s extraordinary propensities 


It has been remarked by foreigners, that, in England, everything 
is signalized by a dinner. If a man executes any chef d’eurre in 
art, or makes a profound discovery in science, his admirers give him 
adinner. If a statesman benefits his country by legislation, or a 
hero saves it by fighting, the reward is the same—a dinner 
Captain Ross sets off for the north pole, a dinner is given to him 
before he goes; and, as soon as it is heard that his ship is in sight, 
another is got up to welcome his return. All great enterprises, or 
commercial speculations, are commenced and ended by the indis- 
pensable dinner. It is the ne plus ultra of English enjoyment—the 
alpha and omega of all they undertake. On some very protracted 
occasions, it appears, they cannot restrain their unpatience for the 
feast until the work in hand is completed 

A dinner was given, the other day, in rather an extraordinary 
locality, to celebrate the three-quarter completion of the Thames 
Tunnel. ‘The parties dined in the Tunnel! About two hundred 
sat down to dinner, and accommodations were provided for about 


We have 


heard before of balls having been given in coal-mines, and ladies 


five hundred more—principally ladies—as spectators ! 


dancing, in white satin, among the black diamonds, of bottles of 
champagne inquafled above the clouds; but this is, perhaps, the 
first instance, in the history of the world, of merry-making, on an 
extensive scale, under water. Think of gentlemen solacing them- 
selves with fish served up in the first style, and uncooked ones 
swimming above their heads ;—of swallowing oysters beneath the 
natural bed of that animal! Think of a bower for beauty below 
low-water mark, and of a vocalist warbling ** My ain Fireside” at 
the bottom of the Thames! Think of gentlemen becoming elerated 
in such a situation, and of the chorus of some jolly bacchanalian 
song reaching the ears of the mystified sailors from under water, as 
What will shake their faith in 


Jack was always somewhat 


their craft drifted up with the tide ! 
mermen or mermaidens after this! 
superstitious, and with a taste for the miraculous, but his legends 
were, for the most part, contined to foreign shores and seas ; but 
now that he has at ‘* Wapping old stairs,” laid his ear to the water, 
and heard the * glasses sparkle on the board” sang beneath it, who 
shall set bounds to his faith in the supernatural ! 

and 


The dinner went off in good style. Much wine was drunk, 


doubtless not a little love made Indeed, the temptation to the 


latter would be great. The Cockneys are fond of novelty, and Mr 
Tompkins would be mightily tickled with the idea of wooing the 
future Mrs. 'T 


be able to come up to such a boast 


under water. A South-sea islander would scarcely 


In the theatrical world there is not anything worthy of note.— 
Ellen Tree, on her return, made her appearance as the delightful 
Viola, in the Twelfth Night. Her performance of the character 
was as charming as ever. Indeed, of late years, no female on the 
British stage has equalled her in such parts, if we except her 


Ellen 


Tree has more vivacity and spirit, and perhaps power, than her sister, 


sister, the lovely Maria Tree, now the Hon. Mrs. Bradshaw 


though she lacks somewhat of the softness and unatlected simplicity 
which rendered Maria Tree’s personations so very untheatrical.— 
As a vocalist, too, Maria Tree, for years, disputed the palm with 
Miss Paton, now Mrs. Wood, and to this species of enchantment 
the fair Ellen makes no pretensions. You have, however, fairly 
spoiled the latter lady. She now refuses all regular engagements, 
and is determined to be a * bright particular star” for the time to 
come 

A few flat farces and foolish melo-dramas have been produced, but 
it would be an abuse of time and space to dwell upon such crudities 


The affair of the late unfortunate Lady Flora Hastings has again 
been partially revived by the publication of divers letters and docu- 
ments by the parties more immediately concerned. This ought not 
to be. No plot against—no malice prepense towards the departed 
lady can be proved. There is no doubt the whole affair ongimated 
in an unhappy mistake ; and no shadow of proof has been brought 
forward that the parties, who perhaps entertained suspicion too 
easily, were actuated by unworthy motives Considering the age 
and station of Victoria, those ladies of more experience who sur- 
rounded her were deeply answerable if even the shadow of a shade 
They 


were placed in a ticklish situation, and if they erred inthe discharge 


of suspicion attached itself to the court of the maiden queen 


of their unpleasant, but what they doubtless conceived to be their 
imperative duty, they ought not to be too harshly judged because 
they were not infallible. The Lady Flora’s case and fate unques- 
tionably merit the deepest sympathy ; but still, when freely giving 





that sympathy, there is no occasion to indulge harsh or ungracious 
feelings towards those who were deceived by appearances. It 
which led to the unhappy result. But the less that is said upon 
such subjects the better. The quantity of sheer twaddle—of poig- 
nant sorrow and flaming indignation, that have found their way into the 


| London and other papers on this occasion, have been both repulsive 


and ridiculous. i 








—<«€ 


The chartists have gone out 


There is little else of consequence 


like the snuff of a candle, instead of swallowing both houses of par- 
lament entire; and the queen, as the old ballads express it, ye: 


“lies her lane.” ‘True, “the press” marries her every now and 


then, to the great edification of the public, but for all that sh¢ still 


continues to walk in * maiden meditation.” Whether she be “ fa, - 
free” or no is of course best known to herself, though there an 
many who would be thought to know a great deal better t) 


lan she 


does. Doubtless it must amuse her to read in the menda: ous 
prints of the capital the various “ full, true, and particular” accounts 


of her future husbands, given upon “ the best authority.” ( 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


SCRAPS FROM LONG ISLAND. 


/ 
i a 


BY JOHN T. IRVING 


Tue present is a matter-of-fact age, when fancy is strangled 
her cradle, and nothing but rugged reality permitted to come: 
maturity. The bright, though useless flowers, which gem with the 


beauty only, the path of existence, are trampled in the dust, while 
those blossoms which bring forth useful fruit alone are cherished 
Perhaps it is for the best, but still there is a lingering charm aby 
the dreamy tales of the olden time, when every dark wood had js 
nymph, every fountain its sprite, and every wild flower of the fiek 
its guardian fay, who sipped the dew from its leaves, and sang as jt 
rocked in the evening breeze 

Tales of this kind are gradually vielding to others of a more pra 
tical nature ; the budding hours of the child are no longer solaced 
with the idea of ethereal and beautiful beings hovering around his 
couch, or flitting from leaf to leaf, and from flower to flower, as he 


rambles in the green fields. His young attention is turned to those 


things which may be of service to him in after-life ; the gilding is 
stripped from his infancy, and he becomes a man before his time 

It was a beautiful fancy that first peopled the world with etherea 
beings, and placed their homes amid the blossoms of the woods and 
fields 
the idea crossed me, that I might be destroying the abode of some 


Often in my rambles, when pausing to pluck a flower, has 


sprite, who, though invisible to me, was even then imploring my merey, 
and, sparing the tlower, I have walked on with a feeling of pleasur 

as I heard in fancy her tiny voice warbling out a song of thanks 
But now the race of sprites with ban and spell, is fast disappearing 
the present generation is too knowing to be gulled by tales 

witches and fairies walking about in the moonlight, under the form 
of cats and rabbits ; and such is the precocity of the present age, t 

a veritable ghost story, or a well-authenticated tale of a haunted 
house, is received with the most decided marks of disbelief It is 
therefore, with a feeling of deprecation for my own unqualified cre- 
of Gle n Cove, 


which was narrated to me one warm summer afternoon, as I lay in 


dence, that I venture to offer the following legend 


a luxuriant grove of locusts overlooking the Long-Island Sound. It 
is most devoutly credited in the neighbourhood ; the localities ax 
familiar to all; and Knot, the oldest negro in the place, swears \ 


its truth. What further proof can be required ' 


RALPH CRAFT—A LEGEND OF GLEN COVE. 
Many years ago, when this notorious little place still slumbered 
on under the uninviting appellation of Mosquito Cove, an idler, 


equally notorious with the town, flourished there under the name 





of Ralph Craft, from whom, it is rumoured, are descended all 
name who infest the neighbourhood of Glen Cove. Every villag: 


place : lives 


has its good-natured vagabond, who hangs about the 
heaven knows how, and is hand and glove with all ranks from the 
negro, who sleeps in the sunshine, to the gentleman who rides 


his carriage. This office, for several successive generations, ha 
been in the Craft family ; the spirit of vagabondism had dese« nded 


in their race, pure and unadulterated, from father to son, until the 





concentrated strength of several generations had centered in Ralph 
In truth he was a scape-goat of the purest water, and but for the 
influence of a termagant wife who bullied him soundly, keeping him 
in mental subjection, and his comrades in bodily terrour, he would 
have passed through the world with much comfort, though littl 


notoriety. It will generally be found that Fate, with her usual kind 


discrimination, has taken particular care to throw something in the 
lot of every man to make him uncomfortable, and I'll warrant me, 
that a free, jolly-hearted fellow never lived but was bullied, if not 
cudgelled, by a peppery helpmate. Be that as it may, Ralph found 


it too true in his case ; he was monarch of all he surveved so long 


as his face was turned away from his own dwelling ; but the me- 
ment he crossed its threshold his soul sunk within him, his jes's 
were hushed, his swagger laid aside, his voice dwindled to some- 
thing between a whine and a whisper; his step became quiet ane 
stealthy like that of a cat, and he alwavs listened to her lectures ® 
a dutiful and henpecked husband should—in silence ; and so great 
was his tenderness for her feelings, that he had never been know? 
to utter a word against her, except when she was out of hearng 





Ralph was not, however, singular in his feeling of awe ; everyt! 
under her sway partook of the gencral influence. Even the dung- 
hill cock, who at a distance swelled and ruffled among the poultry 
with a very patronizing air, seemed to feel a weight upon bis 
spirits when under her eye; his strut was quickened to a sideling 
run, his tail was ducked down to dodge a blow, and his vocierous 
crow was frequently cut short in the middle 

It is but justice to Mrs. Craft, however, to remark, that if good 
advice could have effected a change in her husband, he would have 
been a paragon of excellence ; for he never entered his dwelling 
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— 
without having his worthlessness held up to his own disapproba- 
tion, and he never went to his bed without being shown the folly of 
his ways, and bemg fully convinced that he was a disgrace to his 


wife and her connexions. To all this Ralph had but a single reply— 


“1 
} 


pred in the bone 





hat his father was a vagabond before hun, and that what was 


never came out at the flesh 
Like many persons of his description, he was something of a 
sportsman, and frequently whiled away the 


summer in idling about the neighbouring woods with his gun and 


long sunshiny days of 
yw, until every part of them was as familiar, ay, more so, than his 


It happened one day, that Ralph had been loitering about the 
with a vagabond crony of .he same calibre with himself, 
_in the excess of his feelings of good-fellowship, had indulged 
On returning home, urged on 


ations of unu 


sual profundity 


unwonted stimulus, he mustered courage to venture Upon an 








expostulation with his helpmate. The result was mevitable ; he 
was thrust neck and hee Is from the house, and obliged to sue for 
terms. Fortunately for his cause the domestic larder was empty, 


snd his wile made it a condition of the treaty, that he should forth- 
vith sally out with dog and gun, and replenish it with game. It 
was also hinted that in case he returned empty-handed, he would 


the doors closed against him., Ralph, glad to make his peace 


hind 


anv terms that were not to be enforced by a broomstick, set 


jout his task with alacrity. He replenished his horn, adapted a 


yew flint to his gun, and whistling his dog ** Grim” to his side, di- 


It was still early in the 


rected his steps towards Dorsorus Lane 


_gnd being a tolerable shot, he had no fears for the result of his 





|, and was right happy at being obliged to undergo a penance 








so much in consonance with his own inclinations. On entering 


stled Grim into the bushes at the roadside, 


Dersorus Lane, he wh 
whilst he sauntered along, keeping a watchful eye on the brushwood, 
und occasionally glancing upward, m hopes of catching sight of a 
jgeon among the thick foliage overhead. His search was fruitless; 

reached the end of the sombre lane without having started any- 
thing except a blac k snake, which glided swiftly across his path and 
sappeared in the opposite brushwood 


«Comfortable this muttered he, as he once more whistled for 
Grim, and leaning on the end of his gun ran his eve over the land- 
scape. At the foot of the hill on which he stood, lay a small lake, 
and on the opposite side rose the wood-clad peninsula, now known 
as Livingston's Island. It was a beautiful and cloudless afternoon ; 
the lake lav in glassy smoothness, reflecting in its tranquil bosom 
the pines that darkened the island Nota ripple broke its calmness, } 
save when now and then some fish dashed to the surface in pursuit 
fan insect, or itself the aim of some more voracious of its tribe, in 
the hope of escape, darted forth like a spark of silver and fell glit- 
tering back in the pure element. Nature, too, was in her rainbow 
garb, and wore the thousand tints which spoke the waning year, 
and which decked the forests for a season only to mark more strongly 
their desolation 


Ralph's mind, howe ver, was engrossed with other objects than 


the scenery. He ran his eve narrowly along the margin of the lake 
Nothing was to be seen except a solitary kingfisher perched upon 
a rail overhanging the water, and who, to judge from his moody 
After a long 


air. had been sent out on the same errand as himself 


and unsatisfactory survey, Ralph descended the hill, and as it was 
growing late, redoubled his speed and exertions. In vain, however, 
pond, and beat through all the 


e scoured the borders of the 


swamps and thickets of the neighbourhood : fate seemed against 
him, end just as the last rays of the setting sun divappeared from 
the sleeping waters of the Sound, he stood upon its beach as empty- 
Flocks of crows, high up in the air, were winging 
Distant 


hande d as ever 
their flight towards a distant forest cattle were slowly 


iw their way to the farm-yards of their respective owners ; 





the pale disk of the moon was just peeping above the eastern hori- 
zon, and several bats were beginning to flit about in the twilight 
Ralph seated himself disconsolately upon a stone, supporting the 
sides of his head between his hands, with his eyes wistfully fixed 
upon the heaving Sound as its gentle billows rippled over the peb- 
bles at his feet. Grim, too, seemed to sympathize with him ; for 
whenever Ralph received a rough welcome at home, Grim was sure 
to partake of the same fare. He seemed aware of the nature of 
the errand on which thev had been sent; he had done his utmost, 
and now stretched himself panting at the feet of his master 

Ata short distance from the spot was a narrow strip of swamp, 
generally known as Flag Brook, and the idea suddenly occurred to 
Ralph, that as it was not yet dark, he might meet with something 
in that quarter. With a great deal of alacrity, and something like 
hope, he set out, but had not gone far before the twilight deepened, 
and the thick shadow of the woods which bounded one side of the | 


swamp, made the obscurity equal to that of night. There was no 


longer any hope, and foreing his way out of the bushes, and throwing 
his gun upon the ground, Ralph cast himself beside it and began to 
Tummate upon matters and things at home In the meantime the 
moon rose slowly in the heavens, gradually throwimg the shadow of | 
the gigantic trees under which he lay, far out in a narrow field be- | 
tween him and the swamp 

“T wish the deuse had that wife of mine 


'” ejaculated he, as he 
tumed on his elbow and thrust a hand in his breeches pocket : “an 


empty stomach and hard names! better sleep out all mght.” As 


he muttered this, he struck into a thoughtful whistle Suddenly 
Grim sprang up, and elevating his nose, commenced snuffing the | 
ar. Ralph grasped his gun and started to his feet 
“What the deuse is it! Soho! boy. So ho! boy. 
dag. I see nothing. So ho!” 
Grim, however, did not advance, and when his master urged him || 


Curse the I 


| ing across the field 


on, he wagged his tail in acknowledgment of his instructions, and 
looking up in his face uttered a long, low whine. There was some- 
thing in this that struck Ralph as mysterious, for the dog was ge- 
nerally as keen in the sport as himself; so he leaned forward, strain- 


vy under a 


ing his eyes, when he caught sight of a rabbit squattin 
bush at a short distance 


’ 
exclaimed he, jovfully 





1 ha, my little fellow, you are mine!” 





ll pass a peaceable night under my own roof yet!” 
As he spoke he raised his gun to his cheek, but when in the act 
of pulling the trigger, it was suddenly struck up, and the shot went 


pattering through the tree, bringmg down a shower of leaves 

* Let that rabbit alone '” exclaimed a rough voice at his elbow; 
“what business have you powching on my preserves t 

Ralph turned round, hot with anger, for with the exes puon of his 
wife, he feared neither devil nor man. Upon the upper rail of a 
ragged fence, within a few feet of him, sat a little, squat figure in 
Dutch smallelothes, of ample dimensions in the skirts, and gathered 
tightly at the knees, which were garnished with silver buckles 
Ralph had hitherto been unaware of his presence ; but there he sat, 
with his legs crossed, a short, gold-headed cane in his hand, and 
smoking a Dutch pipe, as composedly as if he had been there an hour 


** Let that rabbit alone, I say repeated he, with more emphasis, 


Ralph was not a little startled at the outlandish cut of the litt 
man; nor did he feel more easy when he encountered the fierce 
positive eye which rested on him as if to search his secret soul ; 
but rallying his faculties, and assumimg a look of bravado, he tucked 
his arms akimbo, and leaning back with consequential air, demanded 
of the other, whom he was, and why he had interfered with his sport! 

For some time the person thus addressed made no reply, but ke pt 
on blowmg out clouds of smoke, which, for volume and density, com 
pletely amazed Ralph At length, after some ponde ring, he looked 
him full in the eyes, and gravely blowing in his face a putt of smoke 


that nearly strangled him, he answered m a more pacific tone- 

*T am a gentleman generally more talked of than known, Mr. Craft, 
and one who knows vou better than you are aware of, and who, on 
But tell me,” 


ing tone, “what strange freak has sent you hither sporting by 


a pinch, may aid you added he, nm a more insinuat 


moonlight '* 
Ralph hesitated for a moment ; but he was a man of few secrets, 
his affairs were the town talk, the te mper of his wile was as much 


e dread of the village as of himself, and it mattered litthe whether 


e} 


one person, more or less, was mitiated in the secret of his troubles 


So, without much parley, he frankly disclosed the nature of the er- 


rand on which he had been sent, and the necessity for his s 


ccess 


* Mr. Craft,” said the litthe man, extending one hand gravely 


forward, whilst he pressed the other upon his heart, “1 respect 
you—I sympathize with you—I will assist you.” 


Ralph eyed him dubiously. At length he said, * You are a smail 


man, though corpt lent.” 


* But I'm vigorous!’ exclaimed the stranger, stretching out one 


leg, and working his arms and shoulders as if in the act of rowing, 


for the purpose of showing off his muscle, * vigorous, sir, very vigor 


ous. I can do anything to serve you, and I will! Name your request.” 


Ralph's eves sparkled: he looked cautiously about him, made 


two or three steps forward and looked down the swamp, glanced 


behind the back, 


trees and up among the branches; then coming 
he approached his mouth within two mehes of the ear of the other, 
and asked, with some hesitation, ** Do you think vou could fk 


Mrs 
“Mrs. Craft! your wife ’” 


Craft '” 
exclaimed the other 
“ The same,” replied Ralph, in a disappointed tone. “She is a 


she'd bully Old Nick himself.” 


tough one I believe 


“She'd find that difficult 


hard breath between his teeth, and tightening his coat about him 


exclaimed the stranger, drawing a 


* Not so difficult as you imagine,” answered Ralph 
“ Ser 


exclaimed the little man, springing from the fence, with 
his prpe in one hand and his cane in the other, and bridling up to 
Ralph—* Six! you are not acquainted with the gentleman of whom 
you speak !" 
“No,” replied Ralph, laconically, “ but I am with Mrs. Craft.” 
The stranger's choler seemed rising; he thrust 


hls nme in libs 
buttonhole, and paced rapidly backward and forward + length 
stopping short, he thrust his cane emphatically in the ground and 
exclamed—* I'll do it.” 

“Mr. Craft,” said he, “I have some business to attend to at this 
hour, but will return in half an hour. If you will wait for me, | 
may do vou a good turn that few others would.” 


Ralph knew that there was little likelihood of his sleeping be 


neath his own roof, and being in no very particular hurry, promised 





His new acquaintance then turned abruptly from him, and walking 
across the field with a speed which, for one of his appearance, struck 
Ralph as marvellous, disappeared among the underwood that clus- 
tered about the head of Flag Brook, shrouding a huge bed of mud 
and slime 

“In the mire,” thought Ralph ; “ his short legs won't help him 
much ; but that is no affair of mine 

Ralph's first impulse, after his departure, was to reload his gun 
and to look round for his dog ; but Grim was nowhere to be seen 
Supposing, however, that he had set off in pursuit of the rabbit, 


which hed also disappeared, he gave himself no further thought 


about him, but leaning against the fence, thrust his hands in his 


pockets and amused himself sometimes by wondering who the 
stranger could be, sometimes by whistling, or by watching the moon 
as it sailed through the deep blue arch over his head | 
In half an hour, punctual to his word, the stranger was seen com- 
He did not move with the elacrity with which 
he had sct out ; and upon his near approach, Ralph observed that his 


coat was nearly torn from his shoulders, his cocked hat was bat- 
tered and bent im, and there were sundry rents in the nether extre- 
mity of his smallclothes. When he came up he panted violently, 
as if exhausted by great exertion, and as he turned his face in the 
moonlight, it appeared striped a seamed with scratches, like the 
bark of a young plum tree In hos hand he held several partrutges 
which he flung towards Ralph 

Mr. Craft,” said he 


“T have reflected on your situat . respect- 


fully, * and find that vou are more to be pitied than blamed. ‘Take 
these birds, and make your peace with your wife—from my soal I 
pity vou.” 


*You seem to need that yvourse * re pled K ilph, compassion- 


; how came your clothes so tattered, and vour face so terribly 


**In the bushes,” answered the other, crabbedly ; “here are your 


birds, take them, and 


ask me no further questions, for I'm not m the 


humour to answer them. Go home to your wife Good maeht.” 

As he spoke he turned on his heel, and ascending the hill was 
lost ina thicket which shrouded Dorsorus Lane 

Ralph watched him until he was out of sight; then takir rup 
his gift he whistled to Gmm; but no dog can Knowing, how 
ever, that the animal would be sure to find his way to the village, 
he set out with a | ght step Within a short distance of his dwell- 
ing he fell m with the cur, who seemed almost beside hinself with 
vy at their meeting 


h was thunderstruck. In the cen 


ne his kitchen, Ral 
tre stood Mrs. Craft, 





l pon enter 


with a tace lke a ripene d tomato, and a broken 


broomstick m her hand Tables, chairs, stools, plates and dishes 
strewed the floor Windows were broken: everything bore mdi 
cation of the utmost confusion; and nearly all the furniture was m 
astate of dila i Her story was soon told to her husband, 
and to a group of foster ‘ ours, who had assembled ai the 


About an ho previous corpulent tle gentleman, in a cocked 
hat and loose breeches, with a cane uv s hand, and a pipe im his 
buttonhole, had walked the kitehe Seating himself im front 
of the fire, apparently as much at his ease as if t house belonged 
to him, he lighted his pipe, and with a few whills filled the room 
with smoke Mrs. Craft was not the woman to put up with this, 
and accordingly the intruder was requested to desist. He replied 








i 


that if the smoke was unpleasant to Mrs. Craft, she was at lberty 


as he should not cease ull his prpe was out, One 


matter came 


to quit the house, 


word brought on anot! to blows, 





and a battle of that kind, which, by way of distinction, is called 








yal,’ ensued. It was carried on with great vigour on both sides, 
but ended im the expulsion of the mtruder, although nearly all the 
household furniture was demolished m the strugele Mrs. Craft 


was in a violent taking, and was resolutely bent on having the law 


of the fellow ; but, unfortunately for the success of her mtention, 


he was never heard of from that dav to this 


From the conversation which had taken place between himself 


ind the little man, Ralph was enabled to give a pretty shrewd guess 
as to whom he might be But he kept the seeret to himself; for 
he feared that his character might suffer, were it generally known 


that he had indulged a sociable chat with a person so notorously 


And, moreover, he entertamed a lurking 
| s valorously enlisted 


ing of gratitude towards one who had th 





in his behalf, and cared not to sec 


world He key 


him held up to the rdicule of the 


tthe secret until his wite was on her death-bed, 


when by way of comforting her m her last moments, he informed 
her of the whole of it mght’s adventure, assurmg her that she, 
had gamed a victory over no less a person than * Old Nick” him- 
self; and hmting, that as she had overcome him, when he intruded 
in her kitchen, there was little doubt but that she would be able to 


give him a hard 





ORTGINAL CRITICISM, 
GOETHE'S FAUSTUS, 


POURTH NOTICE 





Tue close of a wearv day, and once more for the solace of my 


library’ It is a bank that never suspends. Come what, come may, 


t always redeems its promises in sterling com—unalloyed silver, 


pure gold. Steamers come and go, but thy stock is always at par 
Other crops fail, but thy harvest is ever true to the prospects of its 
secd-time Hand me Faustus 


When we 


new ar 


parted with our philosopher, he was closeted with his 


uaintance the poodle. Goethe, by the way, is said to have 


! ! 
entertained a whimsical aversion to dogs ; but this was hardly the 
inducement to assign the canine shape to Mephistopheles This 
masquerading is traditional, It is handed down im the books 

On entering his study, Faustus soon finds his companion trouble- 
over the details of the seene, it is 


some ; and without pausing 


enough to say that the poodle turns out Mephistopheles, in the 
dress of a travelling scholar. Faustus begs to be better acquainted, 
and asks of his visiter, somewhat peremptorily, who the deuse he 


may give the following account of himself 


Mc poistophe le s 


I am the Spirit 
That evermore deny,—and m denying 
Evermore am I right—*“ No!” say I, * 
To all proyected or produced—whate'er 
Comes into being merits nothing but 
Perdiwon—better then that nothing were 
Brought into being ;—-what you men call sin— 
Destruction—in short, evil—is my province, 
My proper element 
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Here, then, is the first great element of the evil spirit—pentat ! 
Doubt, distrust, want of faith in God and nature, in man’s capacities 
and in his maker's goodness, these are the devil's first attributes , 
and in so far as they are shared by man, they assimilate him to the 
devil’s likeness. Pass we over this scene to the next, where the 
business of the poem begins in earnest ; the scene of the compact, 
where, after the old legend, Faustus sells himself to the spirit of 
darkness. ‘The devil is no longer a poodle, or the travelling scholar, 
but comes in a shape which, no doubt, suggested the graphic des- 
cription in Coleridge's (better known as Porson’s) Devil's Walk. 

** And how then was the devil drest? 

Oh! he was in his Sunday's best 

His jacket was red and his breeches were blue, 

And there was a hole where the tail came through.” 
But the devil of Faustus has no perceptible tail, and, indeed, no 
cleven foot. Nothing of the Coleridge costume do we find but the 
red jacket, and yet before looking up the passage it seemed to us 
It is only in the general 
Both poets intended 


that there was not a little resemblance 
flash and jauntiness of the respective styles 
to describe him with an air. Listen to Mephistopheles’s own ac- 
count of himself 

From your mind to scatter wholly 

The mists of peevish melancholy, 

Hither come | now and bear 

Of a young lord the noble air, 

And mask me in his character ; 

My dress is splendid, you behold, 

Blazing with the ruddy gold, 

With my stiff silken mantle’s pride, 

/.nd the long sword hanging by my side, 

And o'er my cap the cock’s proud feather— 

I’m a fine fellow altogether 

And now, my fnend, without delay, 

Equip yourself in hke array, 

That, light and free, vou thus may see 

Life's many pleasures what they be ! 

A most gay and gentlemanlike devil, and withal a devil of the 
most seeming benevolence of disposition! Attractive, certainly, if 
not irresistible ; coming as he does with no purpose, under heaven, 
but to draw the philosopher from the toils of his dusty secluion, and 
to show him a little fashionabie life. In this stage of the tempta- 
tion, one would be apt to bet on the head of the doctor; wearied 


he 


The reply of Faustus is one of the 





as he is, bitterly dissatisfied, and longing restlessly for change 
knows not what or wherefore 
most touching and beautiful passages im poetry 
in the universal heart. We copy it, and if any long-eared gentle- 
man should perchance light upon 1, who may have heard of 
Goethe but never read a line of him in the original, or in Anster's 
noble translation, we commend him, in preference, to seck his intel- 
lectual amusement in the echo of his diurnal braying. Dunces there 
are, who deem these notices “ inflictions’’—* current calamities,” 
wo suppose, though they purport only to extract the essence of a 
world-work, that hardly ten score of our countrymen can read fami- 
liarly in its native tongue, and which has never been reprinted in 
any shape on this side the Atlantic. Faustus was not written for 
dances; but we are wrong, for the sake of saying so, to detain our 
readers from the doctor's reply 


Oh! I would feel in such a dress more bitterly 


The narrow cramping limits of man’s nature ! 

I am too old to yield myself to pleasure, 

Too young to have the appetite departed 

What can earth give me now! “ Refrain, refrain !” 
This is the everlasting song,—the chime 
Perpetually jingling in the ears, 

And with hoarse accents every hour repeats it 
Each morn, with a dull sense of something dreadful, 
I wake, and from my bitter heart could weep 

To see another day, which, in its course, 
Will not fulfil one wish of mire—not one 
The teasing crowds of small anxieties, 
That each day brings, have frittered into dust 

All joy, until the very hope of joy 

Is something that the heart has ceased to feel ;— 
And life's poor masquerade,—vapid and wayward, 
And worthless as it is—breaks in upon 

And dissipates, the world, which for itself 

The lonely man’s imagination builds ; 

And when the night is come, with heavy heart 
Must I lie down upon my bed, where rest 

Is never granted me, where wild dreams come, 
Hideous and scaring. The in-dwelling spirit, 
Whose temple is my heart, who rules its powers, 
Can stir the bosom to its lowest depths, 

But has no power to rule external nature ; 

And therefore is existence burdensome, 

And death desirable, and life detested 


Mephistopheles suggests that in spite of all this, death is no wel- 
come guest ; and recalls the occasion when a certain gentleman, 
after a long soliloquy, with the view of screwing his courage to 
the sticking point, forbore to quaff a certain dark-brown liquid 
Faustus asks if playing the spy is one of the devil's gentlemanly 
practices ; and the devil informs him that some things he knows, 
but not all. The philosopher rejoins 

And if from harrowing thoughts the rich old chaunt 
Did win me ; and the old remembered words, 
And the old music, like a spell recalling 

Faded remembrances ; if, in the trance, 

All that remained of my boy's heart was captire 
To the charmed echo of more happy days— 
Know I not,—feel I not ut was illusion? 

We are but what the senses make of us '— 
And this, and all illusion do I curse ; 

All that beguiles as man or boy—that winds 
Over the heart its nets, and chains us here, 

In thraldom down, or voluntary trance ; 


It thrills a chord | 


! nice.” 


This magic jugglery, that fools the soul.— 
These obscure powers that cloud and flatter it ! 
Oh, cursed first of all be the high thoughts 
That man conceives of his own attributes! 
And cursed be the shadowy appearances, 
The false delusive images of things, 
That slave and mock the senses! Cursed be 
The hypocrite dreams that soothe us when we think 
Of fame—of deathless and enduring names ! 
Cursed be all that in self-flattery, 
We call our own,—wife, child, or slave, or plough ;— 
Curse upon Mammon, when with luring gold 
He stirs our souls to hardy deeds, or when 
He spreads the couch of indolent repose ; 
} A curse upon the sweet grape's balmy juice ; 
And the passionate joys of love—man’s highest joys 
And cursed be all hope and all belief ; 
And, cursed more than all, man’s tame endurance 


' 


Very ripe for the devil, one would say, after reading this sum- 
mary curse. A good time has the tempter taken Hark to the 
song of invisible spirits—little ones of darkness, and its good chil- 
dren! It seconds the soliciting of Mephistopheles, and would lure 
the old man from his solitude and misanthropy to mix with his fel- 
lows, and to taste the pleasures of life. ‘The fiend promises to 
manage matters to his liking, and offers to become his comrade or 
He gets the uniform rogue’s 
Not so, thinks Faus- 


servant. Faustus asks his terms 
answer, that they will talk of that thereafter 
tus. Knowing the devil to be “ very selfish,” and not hesitating 
to tell him as much to his face, he insists on present conditions. ‘The 
fiend agrees then to bind himself to the bidding and beck of Faus- 
tus in this world; with the proviso that when they meet in another 
place, Faustus shall be his servant The engagement made, and 
all pleasures should be his, rare devices of devil's craft, strange 
scenes and merry ones, and sights new to man’s eye. But how 
can the unsatisfied devil impart joys which he may not realize ! 


** What, poor devil, wilt thou give’ we recur to the prose trans- 
lation of Hayward. ‘ Was the mind of a man, in its high aspiring, 
ever comprehended by the like of thee! But if thou hast food 
which never satisfies ; ruddy gold which, volatile, like quicksilver, 
melts away in the hand; a game, at which one never wins; a maiden 
who, on my breast, is already ogling my neighbour; the bright, 
god-like joy of honour, which vanishes like a meteor '—Show me 
the fruit which rots before it is plucked, and trees which every day 
grow green anew.” 

Of such treasures the fiend boasts the possession, and promises 
that with the lapse of time and the improvement of his taste, the 
doctor shall enjoy them in peace and comfort. None of this would 
the doctor. Peace and comfort he recks not of, hopes not, asks not 
If the devil can flatter or delude him into a moment of repose, cheat 
him with a day's tranquil enjoyment, he 1s willing that day should 
** Done,” says the fiend 
* And my hand upon it” “Think well of it,” 
rejoins Mephistopheles, and, to guard against accidents, hints that 


be his last—and thus offers his wager 


re ple s the doctor 


it would be well to pass a line or two in writing for their mutual 
security 

The beautiful passage which follows 1s an amplification, rather 
than a version of the original; but it is amplified without being dis- 


tended, or losing vigour. We must copy it, for no one will say 


that it is not of the highest order of poetry 
And dost thou ask a writing, too, poor pedant ? 
Know you not Man! Man's nature’? or Man's word’ 
Is it not enough that I have spoken it? 
My very life,—all that I have and am, 
What ts it but an echo of my word, 
Pledge of the will that gives it utterance ? 
If words be nothing, what is writing more? 
Is the world’s course one sea of stormy madness,— 
Its thousand streams, in conflict everlasting, 
Raving regardlessly ' roll they not on? 
Must they not roll ’—and can it be that I, 
Jn this perpetual movement, shall not move,— 
Held back, the slave and prisoner of a promise * 
Yet im this fancy all believe alike 
If a delusion, all men are deluded— 
And 1s there one that would be undeceived ' 
Truth and the feeling of integrity 
Are of the heart’s own essence—should they call 
For sufferings, none repeats the sacrifice 
Oh, happy he whom Truth accompanies 
In all his walks—from outward cumbrance free— 
Pure of all soil—dwelling within the heart, 
Light to his steps and guidance : oracle 
To lead or to mislead none doth he seek ; 
Consults no casuist but an honest conscience ; 
Of sacrifices recks not and repents not 
But a stamped parchment and a formal deed, 
With seal and signature, all shrink from this 
As something that offends and wounds our nature ; 
It robs, methinks, the words of all their life ; 
The letter and that only binds us now ; 
Such virtue, and no other can it have, 
As seal and stamp, as lead and wax can give— 
But why *—why argue for it or against it '— 
Is writing more than the unwritten word * 
What, evil one, what is it you require * 
Bran’ marble’? parchment? paper’—do you wish 
Graver or chisel! or pla pen and ink *— 
Haye which you please—any or all of them 


The devil cries out against this waste of oratory. He wants but 
the scratch of his name, and in blood; for blood is a “ peculiar 


The name is signed, and the traditional deed is extant, in 


which Doctor Faustus enters into the compact with “ the demon 
hight Mephistopheles, late chargé d'affaires to the infernal prince of 
the Onent, but now subject to all my demands.” 

The old man is now wholly the devil's 
struggling with a better in his bosom wins the mastery 


The evil spirit that was. 


He be- 





ee 


comes the slave of sin. The demon of unrest has triumphed ; and the 
pale student, cursed with unsatisfying knowledge, devotes himself 


Heart, soul and life to rapturous excitement— 

Such dizzy, such intoxicating joy, 

As, when we stand upon a precipice, 

Makes reel the giddy sense and the brain whirl ! 

From this day forward am I dedicate 

To the indulgence of tempestuous passion— 

Love agonizing—idolizing hatred— 

Cheering vexation—all that animates 

And is our nature ; and the heart, serened, 

And separated from the toil of knowledge, 

Cured of the fever that so long oppressed it, 

Shall cease to shut itself against the wounds 

Of pain: whate’er is portioned ‘mong mankind, 

In my own intimate self shall I enjoy, 

With my soul grasp all thoughts most high or deep, 

Heap on my heart all human joys and woes, 

Expand myself until mankind become 

A part, as “twere of my identity, 

And they and I at last together perish 
Here for the time drop we the curtain. The watch-hand pointe 
to the little hours. With how many at this moment is an evil spint 
bargaining for their eternal bondage—and the lure dazzling as that 


which purchased Faustus ! 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


THE BRIDE OF THE SUN, 


Some three years ago, there lived at Montmartre, in the private 
establishment of the kind and indefatigable Doctor Blanche, a woman 
whose insanity was singular and affecting 
tures were pleasing, and her smile still more so; the only ment 


She was young, her fea- 
disorder she had was the belief that she was betrothed to the sun— 
he had promised her marriage, she thought, on a bright autumn 
morning, and her lover had covered his radiant visage with clouds 
to avoid dazzling the eyes of his mistress. Since that time, he had 
been hers, and she his; she had felt her spouse’s burning kiss 
imprinted on her hand, and she now lived for him alone 
was her joy, and her pride, and her glory ; 
at the very instant when her best-beloved cast his first rays acrose 
the sky, and hailed him with her looks, as the birds do with th 
songs, the stream with its murmur, the flowers with their perfume 
The finer the day, the clearer the sky, the more radiant the whole 
face of nature, the happier was the poor wretch Was it not her 
godlike husband that distributed light, and warmth, and comfort 

Was he not the monarch of the world, and was h¢ 
So she watched every change of place or appearance 


The sun 


poor ere ature ; she rose 











around him? 
not hers’ 

which her divinity presented ; she seemed anxious not to lose th 
feeblest of his rays, and the higher he rose m heaven the mor 
ardent was her poetical enthusiasm. She could hardly be persuaded 
to take her meals, so full of her passion was she ; 
eat, it was necessary to tell her that it was her divine spouse who 


and to make 


had gilded these fruit, ripened this grain and these grapes—so that 
she had a right to sit down at the table he had himself prepared for 
her. As night drew near, and the sun was on the point of sinking 
into the waters of the Seine, his tender spouse became as uneasy 
as amy poor fisherman's wife, whose husband has been absent a 
couple of months, when she hears the sea roar—‘* What will 
become of my husband?” she used to sav—* If he only escapes 
accidents while he ts on his journey ! Gradually day would give 
place to night ; then she would clasp her hands, and cry—* Wau 
for me—wait '" and hurry to rest 

Singular and happy madness! sweet delusion! to feel that one’s 
soul belongs to the sun in heaven—to have no other desire than 
for an unsullied sky—to fear nothing but the clouds that sometimes 
obscure the face of the great luminary—to be happy whenever all 





nature is happy! Such was the life of this poor lunatic for ten 
years. She had her troubles, too, as much as though she had 
retained her reason; for as soon as winter approached, and she saw 
the face of her spouse grow pale, like that of a man mortally 
wounded—when she saw his glory hidden behind thick clouds, 
like a great man whose renown 1s blackened by envy, she be« 
the most melancholy of women. How long and sad were the s! 
days of winter! The more exalted her bridegroom was, the more 
did she suffer at seeing him debased, ubscured, enchained, and 
helpless. But she is soon to be happy again; yet a little while, 
and the sun pierces through the thick masses of vapour that con- 
ceal his brightness, and reappears in all his grandeur and glory 
So, when this poor lunatic found her spouse, at the return of 
spring, the same as he had been in the foregoing season, and saw 
the leaves of every tree and bush breaking their prisons to welcom 
him, joy returned to her spirit—she put on her gayest dresses, and 
sung her most cheerful hymn: * Rejoice, all ve im heaven and or 
earth; rejoice, ye stars of the firmament; and re joice, ye waves 0! 





the stream '—ve angels who are above our heads, and ve men who 
tread the earth beneath vour feet, rejoice! for my spouse, the sun, was 
sick, and has come back in health; he was lost, and now ts found'” 
This happy delusion, as we have said, lasted ten years, in spite 
of all the efforts of science. The bride of the sun died some three 
years ago, and her death was as touching as her life. It was noon 
of a lovely day ; the sun was bricht, vet mild, and showered down 
its purest rays on all creation. His bride, seated on the turf under 
an aged fruit-tree, watched the movements of her august spoust 
the sky. Her heart had never been more filled with love, ! 
glances had never been more tender, her dream had never approache¢ 
nearer to a reality. They understood each other so well—the sus 
and she '—he moved so slowly throngh the sky, doubtless to ' 
the more time to look upon her as she knelt before him. But, 0! 
heavens! all at once the fountain of haht and heat stops, ané 
grows dark; all at once it disappears—not as formerly, sinkinz 
gradually into the river, after having shaken brilliant gold-dust 
but pauses abruptly, hides his visage, and is see? 
* Yes '” she screamed, *“* my husband 
he has left me during the dav, 
'"—and the poor creature, who 











his garments ; 
no more. Where 1s he? 
is with a rival—he is false to me 
and will not return again at night 
lived only to gaze on him by dav, to wait for him at might, 
him in the morning, to sing his praise in spring, to admure 

in summer, and weep for him in winter—the poor creature, seeing 
him disappear so suddenly, without knowing whither he went, oF 
when he would return, died during the eclipse—died of jealousy, 
love, and despair 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


he Golden Age of Merry England. In 
Lea and Blanchard. 


Shakspeare and his Friends ; or, " 
three volumes. Philadeiphia 





Tue suspension of specie payments i our sister city does not aj 
near to have affected its publishing interests greatly if we may 
dve from the number of new books which come to us from that 


r. “Shakspeare and his Friends” cannot fail to meet with 





arty welcome from the public. It 1s a racy and ingenious work, 


fyll of admirable pictures of the times, and of characteristic sketches 





the great bard. ‘The following extract we offer as a specimen 





being left alone, did presently draw up his 
d been writing, and did re- 
‘ Mavhap he 
was engage d in the inditing of one of those right famous plays which 
but know I not this fora 
only subscribe to that of 





the tadle on which he h 


yr closer t 


ymence his labours With an admirable dillgence 


d bring so much heneur to his name 
did Oring 





and as a trusty chronicler, I Will 
ch I have y™ I 


ad not been long so ¢ 


knowledge However, it be certain that he 





ngaged, when a third knock was heard at the 


it wes scarcely audible and although he seemed 





it unpatient Of interruption, (for no man Lketh to 





ved in lis privacy,) woen, Upon his giving permis- 


i 


nto the person to enter, he observed his visiter, he gave him 


He was a vo aged seventeen, or 


ost courteous welcome 


thereabouts, tall, slim, and elegant 


, and t 


wugh clad in homely rus- 


set, there Was (that in fils gracetul carriage, and im his mild vet 


wehtful countenance, that did signify something of a far higher 
tv than such poor 1 denote But most remarkable 
was the exceeding deportment He open d and 








xed the door almost tremb! ind respectfully taking off his 
st, advanced into t room with downcast eyes, to the great mar- 


vel of our illustrious poet 
dness, Master Sh ikspeare,” 


smoothing hrs hat with 


youth, fal 


his hand where he stood 


said the 


‘Ttwook the be 
y, as he Kept 





the middle of the chamber—‘“ I took the boldness some short 
ne since to send you a tragedy of my poor contrivance 
rd of 


tlempt 


hoping, 


your worthy disposition, that vou would 


to s 





an extent as to give it your 


radventure if such an obscure m dual be not 





unworthy of attention from one so excellently 


vou will favour me so lar as to grant me your 





ement 


and ma 





» worthy sir, 


are, regarding lus young visiter with more than ordimary mter 
est. “ But you must first ac unt me with your name, and the 
eof the play vou ¢ trusted to my custody ; for my reputation, 
ywever little deserved it may be, and my influence at the play- 
se, which 1s thought to be greater than tt rs, are the causes of 

\ i continua applied to for a similar purpose.” 


illed * Hero and Leander,’ and I signed my 


The tragedy was « 
me * Francis,’** 1 nured the you 


Let me beg of you to be seated, worthy Master Fi 


ineis,”” ex 





umed the other, as he hastily handed him a chair I remem 
well,” he added, as he searched among tus papers on the tat le, 
vy the token that it did contain many passages that extubited no 


Ihe melancholy aspect of the young strang 





iring of this com 


He argued the 





*ked abundance of thanks most tavourable con 


sion from soe promising a commencement, lor it is the nature ol 
youth to be sancurne pon very little oce 





‘Tl have it.”’ said Master Sh ikspe ire, as he 
t | it 


r ; and, opening it, sat 
} | 4 


himseill down mn tue chair, 


rive ita careful examination: then added, * but im all 


j 
t 
j 
i 








wst acknowles ge that it hath a total untitness for represe 
\t this the youth's countenance became blanched with 
paleness. ‘“* [It hath a lack of everything wt Is Inost necessary 
for a drama to have to wit, actlon—interest ind character; the 
which if it have not, were it written by King Solomon himself, or 


masters in conjunction, it would have no chance 


he seven wist 





with our midiences Ihe time of mysteries and moralities 
ain gone by People now will not listen to dialogues without an 
ect, and plays without a plot David hath ceased to abuse 





g, and Jose ph lingereth no longer 


If a play have 


for altho oh some- 


Gohath in a set speech an hour lor 


) preach a thrice tedious sermon to Potiphar’s witt 


t 


t action it must needs have but little interest ; 
thing may occasionally be done in a narrative 
a ke pt up—that is to say, if the lramatis persona be dou 
sentences be 
Again, if 
have no individuality or distinct features, in accordance with nature 
or probability, though like Alexanders and 
Anstotles, shall the play be a bad play. Your tragedy, Mast 
Francis, hath these particular defects, and I should be hugely defi- 
rent in candour, a id in no way dese rving the 
een pleased to place in mi 1 to refram from telling you that 
it cannot be acted with any profit either to vourself or others. There 
S anvther objection to it—the 


Kit Marlowe 





form, if the ball be 
g of no- 
proverbs ot wisdom, then shall the 


the characters who form the plot 


ung—even if the 


av be a bad play 


they look argue lke 





contidence you have 


» were 


subject 


hath already been done by ¢ 


Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, a Selection from the papers of the 


late Arthur Austin. New-York . Robert Carter, 58 Canal-street 


We are glad to see a new edition of this excellent work, by John 
Wilson, alias Christopher North. We know of no work of fiction 
more suitable to be placed in the hands of the young and pure- 
minded. It is beautifully written, and possesses the charms of 
highly-wrought interest and striking thoughts clothed in a diction 
at once animated and refined 
United States Military Magazine, and Record of ali the Volunteers of the 
Huddy and Duva 





Army and Navy. Philadelpina 
the coloured embellishments to this valuable 


le 7 he 
bly well executed The last 


WOTK are reé marka- 


number contains a view of Camp 
Washington, near Trenton, New-Jersev, and a soldier in the uni- 
form of the Washington Light Infantrv. It 
mules of the handwriting of Major Andre and of Arneld the trautor, 
with a portrait of himself drawn by the former the day before his 
execution. 


has, besides, fac si- 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We publish to-day another poem from the pen of Miss Vandenhoff, which will be 
admired for the grace of uts expression and melody of verstfAcation.— The thril- 
ling story from the German of the * Dead Guest” wil! be concluded in our next 

number it as one of the most remarkable and exciting legends we have ever 

perused.— The sketch relating to Triumty Church by our old correspondent, 

** Laurie Todd,” 


that the new work from the press of 


A friend at our elbow assures us 
Lea and Blonchard, entitled 


shall appear tn our next 
Messrs 
Stukspeare aod Lis Friends,” ts the best work of fiction that has appeared 
*Charies Kean,” by * Alastor,” 18 
tf tt had been bet 


ter constructed.— Numerous translations from the French and German have 


since ** Vivian Grey.”— The sonnet to 


doubtiess well intended, but ut would be more complimentary 
been received at our office, which are respectfully declined —The lines to the 


Hudson have already appeared tm anothe urnal We agree with our corres 
—We must decline the contributions, signed 


* Marion,” ** Western Bard,”** X. E 
Apollo.’ 


pondent that they are ** 
yo TA 


Juvenal 


apual.” 
. * Windhurst,” 


respecteve 
T and a** Lounger at the 
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Portrait painting and engraring We have seen 


sulne exgul 


mens of mezzotint engraving by Mr. Sadd, a young a 





recently from London, which cannot fail to excite the attention ol 


fan Knowles and Henry 





amateurs Ihe hkenesses of James Sher 


nally painted b 


by Mr 


s and beautiful pictures 


(lav, ori Ss. S. Osgood, 


y our young nat 


and now engraved Sadd, have the double merit of being 


The tollow notice of 





faithful port g 
the joint labours of Messrs Osgood and Sadd ts trom a recent num- 


ber of the London Weekly Despatch “Mr. Osgood, an Ameri 





can artist, of whose works in this country our press has treque 
spoken in terms of high praise, completed, just before he lett Eng 


land, a portrait of Sheridan Knowles The lkeness has been wel! 


engraved by Sadd, and th 


public are NOW Ih possession of a vood 





resemblance of this very eminent dramatist Mr 


his residence in this country, availed himself of the great advan 


tages winch it affords to the study of art im its higher depart 


ment, and his recent product esteemed by the 


Roval imateurs.” We learn it Mr Os wal 


will pass the coming winter in Charleston, South Carolina We 


ions were greauy 


Academy and our 


commend him to the favourable notice of all fnends of the art m 
As a portrait-painter his re putation in London has b en 


h meture of the celebrated Mrs Nor 


that city 


very great—and his full-lengt 


ton, as well as his portraits of Thomas Campbell, Lord Lyndhurst 


Charles Dickens, aud other distinguished persons, were severally 





pronounced by the originals the best that had ever been taker 
themselves. Mr. Sadd, the engraver, is no less emiment his 
profession ; and we learn with pleasure that he has been encor 
raged to settle permanently in this city 

Wooden pavements.— Some of the disadvantages of this new mode 


of paving begm to manifest themselves It ws found to render t 


strects quite as unsale as Wo ild a heavy fall of snow, with velucles 


passing and re-passing without bells The space between Bleeck« 


I I 
and Fourth streets, recently paved m this manner, appears to be 
pec iharly calculated to entrap pedestrians It is so smooth, level 


and floor-like, that the temptation to a driver to give his horses tul 


play in skimmung over it Is very great Indeed it was no later than 


twe witnessed an accident, which betel a lady, w 





last week tl 


crossing this wooden track was struck by the wheel oj a light wagon 


driven by some dash ng youth, whereby she { 


Was seriously bruised 


The considerate young man did not even stop to inquire 


were hurt, but drove on asif he had accomplished quits 
Another accident of a tar 


‘eat in running over an unprotected fem ile 





more deplorable character took place some ten days since in ¢ tc 
place, where a wooden pavement had been laud d A little t 
was run over by two carts, furiously driven, and stantly killed 


The innocent victim was stooping down to pick up some flowers, 


and as she rose, she was struck by one of the shaits and knocked 


down ; and before the horses could be stopped, both carts had pass 


ed over her' ‘These facts are certainly worth considering betore 


the plan of paving with wood 1s exte nded 


The author of * Highways and Byways..’—The reader may not 


be aware that the author of this deeply interesting and remarkable 


work, Mr. Grattan, 1s now residing in Boston as British Consul 


We learn from the papers ot that « ity that a new work trom his pen 


may soon be cted. It will be welcomed by every lover ot 





hterature and we respond to the wish expressed by a 





con our publishe rs will, in common courtesy, sulle r 





Mr. Grattan to reap the benefit of the sale of his works in the United 


States, notwi hstanding the non-existence of an international copy 


right law Mr. Grattan ts one of the best writers of fiction of the 


day ; and as a nstorical novelist, he has not, since the departure 
of Walter Scott, had his snperiour. We cannot doubt that the 


hospitable people of Boston wall cherish the distingu: 





hed sojourner 
amongst them with all the attention that is due to an author of his 


talents and reputation 


Music —The beautiful air which the Mirror of this week contains 


Bassim, who has lately established himself im this erty 





instruction im singing m the pure and 


Roya! 


nder 


and who proposes giving 


classical Italian style. Mr. Bassint was a scholar ef the 
Conservatory of Music at Naples, and studied for ten years 
f 


Crescentini and Zingarelli, two of the most celebrated masters of 


Italy 
instruction, and would be an important aid to those who have ac- 


Mr. Bassini ts capable of giving a high order of musical 


quired considerable proficiency, m obtaming a finshed method — 


Address at Atwill’s music store 


Prospec ts of a new metropolitan theatre.—We \leam that the 
amount subscribed toward the erection of anew me tropolitan theatre 
for James Wallack and his « ompany has been such as to authorize 
the committee to close thei purchase of the sue on Broadway, be 
tween Chamber and Read streets Phis ts unquestionably the most 
appropriate and eligible location for an establishment of this kind 
in the city Numerous architect iTal plans, some Ol great beauty, 
have been already handed m to the committee It is comte mplate a 


Hall, 


If the project is 


to have the front on Chamber-street, facing the Park and City 


Broad way 
Wallack will 


find himself at the head of one of the 


and commanding an extensive view ol 


successfully carried out, Mr betore next September, 


watrical ey 


noblest t abileh 
ments tin the world 


Influence of wor A writ 


of the Roman women, and their 


in the New Y ork Review speaking 


influence during the existence of 


the kingdom, says; ** from the tune of the Sal 





ora’s con 
quest of Justinian, women set tom of almost 


retia, \ na, Ve 


Fabia the wile of Licimus, who became at her instigation 


tins to have been 





all the memorable events of Roman story 





lirst plebeian consul, are illustr 


may be the « 





inanners and opinions, as Hume has wel 


remarked, all accord, point, for the neal of a vie 





tuous matron, to the daughter of Scio and the mother of the 
Graceclu Who, then, will doubt the fluence of women 

W - 8 th 5 Phe e« r ot the Peoria Re ster speaks 
with enthusiasm « i thee vater-liles, which abound i Ill 
nulls He says they prow in water of vari Ss adeplhs, sometimes a 
deep as ten te os ’ smooth leatless stalk, t arrives 
athe surlace, where © is a large circular k olten two teet 
in diamete n aru as larore ol is! ed pewt« 
platter m the tum ‘ great grandmothers Irom the ce 0 
this ical Tises as SIX ‘ ches m ‘ sup} rting 
splendid flower of a | imgre « some of the petals « 
Which are three es mn leng What a field for the 
florist un « weste uries and forests 











Scot sculp Was st Selkirk at S« ithe It is seve 
ar rhall tee on a Sirtk Keness Of the poet 
Sir Walter is e costul ! e she m his gown, with a 
ol papers m hes i i is right res ’ s trusty 1 ih 
the several sides of t | lestal a us here t y 1 the 
i s the bu ‘> ctw i irtinentis are enable it a 

. t ‘ te they ind tl ! ‘ i gee 

the word WV ck ind af yecut Ne it 

t nher pane 

Vic's Mate Wi that we have room mere to announces 
the appearance ot this ut lmirable romance by K s Dawes 
Esq. It is founded B leyend, and the narrative is wrought 
out with ren Kalle ‘ anal en \ l pict ‘ rac 

ire Vive I isin 4 er ‘ >t s \ ‘ 

the local dese s As an interes “W ott tis 
‘ rto no Ame ‘ it has yet ay are Th part 
from all persor ‘ t suth ®tay \v * ereiy 
re mimend it to all who « ppreciate the charms ot a ir¢ a 
Vigorous style, or ive taste lor the whest order of nove Ariting 
We shall have more to say of t work neat week 

Theat Naliractions ima We lea non good authority 

Fanny Elsler, the elebrated danseuse, and her sister w 

appear at the Park thea before the close of the xt summe 
Fa y Elsler ‘ Sa t ‘ npete with Dag I 
Is so whispered that Mis. l ‘ Tree will re-a eur at the lark 


! 
over & hew play, by Jarne 
Sheridan Hunchback 


Park during the 


Knowles, a character not milerwur to the 


If all this be true, the prospects of the coming 


season are quite brilliant 


Free admissions Some complaints have been made agaimst the 


managers of the Park theatre, in consequence of the new regulatio 


those having a free admission, to leave theu 


cards with the door-keepers before entering Now, if any one has 


reason to complain ot s, we think it is the door-keepers, and not 


the “gentlemen of the press Ihe regulation ws plamly mtendec 


as a check upon the admission of persons having no claim to be 


a card is very slight, 


simutted The trouble ot producing and 


after all, it is no more than a muece of courtesy due to the 


nanage 
| manag 


has prevailed time out of mind at the London theatres 


An august authoress 4{ Jott from Dresden states that the 


Princess Amelia of Saxony has lately finished a new comedy w 
prose, in three acts, entitled Die Slieftockter, which was performed 
a month or two ago, at the royal residence of Pilnitz 
The at 


John, her brother, sustained the principal parts 


by amateurs, 





before their majyesties, the royal family and the court gust 


authoress and Prince 
We do not doubt that there was a plenty of applause among the 
andience There 


courtiers, who composed the would be no need 


of hired cla queurs upon such an occasion 


—It is a fact, which we do not rememl 





Success of newspapers 


to have seen noticed, that newspapers flourish best mn tomes of great 


prostration of business and scarcity of money The “* Evening 





Signal,’ which was commenced iunmediately upon t suspensior 


of specie payments by the banks of Philadelphia, has attained a 


circulation second to of no daily paper in the city of New-York 





Its weekly cc nd, “the New World,” 1s also prom tionatety 





successful, and is now everywhere to be seer 
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MISCELLANY. Bravury or prvsstaN WomeN.—Berlin 1s considered one of the Tue aeriat concert.—A distinguished performer, whom we 
shall call M. B . living in the boulevard St. Denis, late lv con- 





Correct seNtTIMENTS.—The Louisianian, speaking of the ambition 
on the part of the American ladies when in a foreign land, who vie 
in magnificence of apparel and ornaments, with the wives and 
daughters of noblemen, who bask in the sunshine of royalty, says, 
that it conceives that American men and women would show better 
taste and do more credit to themselves and their country, by exhi- 
biting abroad, and particularly in the presence of royalty, the plain 
simplicity of dress and manners, in which they have been educated, 
and to which they have been all their lives accustomed. There isa 
grandeur in simplicity to which no attempt at artificial gaudiness 
can attain. This, however, is altogether matter of taste, on which 
it 1s useless to argue 

Pourricat peties.—Channing in his remarks on self-culture, says, 
that among the best people there are some, who, through disgust 
with the violence of parties, withdraw themselves from all political 
action. Such, I conceive, do wrong. God has placed them in 
relations, and imposed on them the duties of citizens ; and they are 


no more authorized to shrink from those duties than from those of || their cause ; 
| everything from their cause, and nothing for themselves.” 


sons, husbands, or fathers. 


cities of Germany most celebrated for female beauty. The ladies are, 


literally speaking, fair, and peculiarly happy m the elegance of their 


figures. ‘They walk with much femimime grace, and are above all 
esteemed the most literary, talented, and high-bred of the German 
women. A letter from there says: ‘I had one day the accidental 
good fortune to see one of these belles standing opposite to the 
most faultless and beautiful creation of art which adorns the picture- 
gallery ; and so equal were the rival claims, to admiration of the 
animate and inanimate beauty, that it would have been difficult to 
decide on which to bestow the palm, had not the former, possibly 
imaging the comparison that could not fail to be made, been 
piqued into assuming her prettiest smile, and the victory was then 
no longer doubtful.” 


Vintany anp vietve.—Lacon, among many good things, says 
truly, “ Villany that is vigilant, will be an overmatch for Virtue, if 
she slumber on her post ; and hence it 1s that a bad cause has often 
triumphed over a good one ; for the partisans of the former knowing 
that their cause will do nothing for them, have done everything for 
whereas the friends of the latter are too apt to expect 


' 


wise, 


ceived the strange idea of giving a concert on the roof of his hi 
in imitation, probably, of the nocturnal performances otf his neigh- 
bours’ cats. Some of the performers placed themselves astnce 


the crown of the roof, and others in the windows and scuttles. M 





B _ who led the orchestra, carried away by the brilliance of thet 
execution, unluckily forgot the danger of his position, lost his $a 
tters, 


lance and rolled down along the roof. He soon reached the ¢ 
to which he élung with the strength of despair, but must have fale", 
had not a young tenour, who was posted in one of the scuttles. s0¢- 
ceeded in seizing him with a vigorous grasp, and supported 0 
till he could be drawn up by the aid of ropes 
Borrow1ne.—Mother wants to know as how if you'll ler 
two sticks of wood!” “ Yes, there are a couple of logs—but veo 
did't return the last.” “* No—and I won't take them ‘ere wit ut 
you split ‘em.” 


1 her 


——- 
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